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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout allourdeéalings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

*L want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I page | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and lam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service im securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“ have been very much pleased with the work of your 
mp in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th of country, Iappreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, lam 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
achool year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
Manager. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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is this: ‘‘ The world stands aside for the 
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may be said with equal truth of a series of 
books of unusual and distinctive merit. That 
Ritchie-Caldwell Series has such merit is 
shown by the state and city adoptions 
secured during the year 1911. A study 
of these books by our young people can- 
not fail to lay the foundation for a more 
rational understanding of health problems, 
and to stimulate a keen desire to co-operate 
with health officials for the conservation of 
public health. If you have not seen them, 
write to the publishers for briefs and sample 
pages. 
Ritchie-Caldwell’s Primer of Hygiene 
List price 40c,; Mailing price 48c. 
Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation 
List price 50c.; Mailing price 60c. 
Ritchie’s Human Physiology 
List price s0c.; Mailing price 96c. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR: 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. 

There is no place about which it is such a temp- 
tation to use exuberant phrases in writing as of 
San Diego. If you doubt it read these official 
paragraphs from the United 
States Weather Bureau’s docu- 
ments. Do they read like gov- 
ernment documents? Don’t they 
sound more like the expressions 
of irresponsible boosters? Well, 
they are from the United States 
government documents! 

“Since the beginning of meteor- 
ological records the temperature 
has averaged less than one hour 
per year above 90°. Highest and 
lowest temperatures ever re- 
corded are 101° and 32°. The 
thermometer has never gone be- 
low 32°. 

“The annual rainfall in San 
Diego averages ten inches. 
Back from the coast the rainfall increases to 
over forty inches. It is in this well-watered re- 
gion that the water supply of San Diego is located. 

“The seabreeze keeps San Diego cool in sum- 
mer, and warm in winter, and the nearby moun- 
tains and desert give it a dry marine climate. 
The wind averages five miles per hour through- 
out the year. 

“The sun shines in San Diego on an average 
of 356 days a year. The photographic sunshine 
recorder shows that for over twenty years there 
has been an average of less than nine days a year 
without one hour or more of sunshine. 

“Temperatures are usually shown on a globe by 
lines which pass through regions of the same de- 
gree of heat or cold. Red lines of 60° and 70°, 
showing the summer temperature at San Diego, 
also inclose Alaska and Siberia. Blue lines of 
50° and 60°, showing the winter temperature at 
San Diego, inclose Egypt and Arabia. Thus San 
Diego may be said to have Alaskan summers and 
Egyptian winters.” 

If government documents read like that, what 
is left for an enthusiast to say? 

Forty years ago one man bought the whole of 
what is now the heart of this great city for sixty- 
seven cents per acre, and people wondered what 
he could do with it at that price. 

As always, the first boom was suicidal.. For- 
tunes were made and lost. Men lost their heads, 
and then, in many cases, their honor. Such 
wreckage of fortunes and manhood has been all 
too common, but all that is of the past. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE PRESTON 
State Supt. Washington. 


A population of 17,000 in 1900, of 40,000 in 
1910,—and no one will guess high enough for 
1920. At the samie rate of gain it will be a city of 
nearly 100,000, and unless all signs are deceptive, 
the rate will be greater than that, 
and annexation will probably in- 
clude National City and Chula 
Vista, making San Diego in 1920 
latger than Los Angeles was in 
1900. 

The school enrollment gained 
more than 1,000 the last year, and 
growth that represents family life 
is of the permanent sort. 

Now for the first time there is 
in the city proper an élegant hotel 
unsurpassed, except in size, in Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. 

The bewitching, glorious Coro- 
nado Hotel was never of much 
benefit to San Diego. People 
cameé to San Diego, took the ferry 
over to Coronado, and stayed there leisurely and 
luxuriously until they went up North, but now the 
U. S. Grant hotel is the attraction of the city, 
and it has been so uniformly filled that another 
larger hotel of the same class is to go up at once, 
and it can be built none too soon. 

Point Loma is already being appreciated as the 
gem of California. It is out in the ocean with 
noblest of ocean views on the one side, and the 
loveliest of bays onthe other, with a city just 
across the bay, and mountains beyond. 

The world at large knows of Point Loma merely 
as the home of Madame Tingley of Theosophy 
fame, of A. G. Spaulding, the baseball magnate, 
and of Lyman P. Gage of financial renown, Any 
one of these persons is contributing enough to 
make Point Loma famous, but not all of them 
compass the glory of this spot of marvelous 
beauty. 

Superintendent Duncan McKinnon has given 
San Diego a school system which she never had 
before, and one of the best as well. 

To give some idea of the school growth of the 
city we note that in September, 1911, there were 


1,143 more than a year before; that on November 


1, 1911, there were 348 more than in September, 
and on December 1 there were 186 more than 
on November 1. 3 

There was no high school building five years 
ago, and no standardized high school. In 1907 
they erected a high school building costing $225,- 
000, and a few months ago, by a vote of 5 to 1, 
they voted to build two more on the same lot, 
costing $220,000. 


A E. WINSHIP, Editer 
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Already there ‘are 1,000 high school students 
with more boys than girls. 

The high school lot has fourteen acres, and it 
is on the border of a city park of 1,400 acres, 
much of which will be the athletic field and 
grounds for the high school. 

In four years San Diego has put $800,000 into 
new buildings, and.in the next four it will spend 
as much more in schoolhouses. 

There are several open-air schoolrooms. So 
far these are special one-room modern buildings 
in the school yards. One side of the building 
opens completely. 

The new brick school building to be erected for 
the Washington school—Pete Ross, principal— 
is to have many rooms that can be fully open. 

The ungraded-room scheme of Superintendent 
McKinnon provides for the most attractive 
room, furnishing, and equipment, with the best 
teachers, to whom a higher salary is paid. 

As everywhere in southern California, the high 
school, cultural and polytechnic, emphasizes prog- 
ress. Four years ago there was nothing worthy 


the name of a high school; to-day there is an ele- 


gant high school equipment with nearly a thou- 
sand students enrolled, and nearly half a million 
dollars more are going into two other buildings 
for applied arts. The group of buildings is re- 
markably well located, with the famous park 
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lands at its feet, affording a wonderful natural 


‘athletic amphitheatre. 


Naturally the city owes much to the State Nor- 
mal school, of which the Hon. Samuel T. Black 
was the only principal until Jast year, when ‘he 
retired to enjoy a life of leisure. Mr. Hardy -of 
the high school succeeded him, and the good 
work goes nobly forward. 

But that which has interested me most in San 
Diego is the wonderful possibilities presented in 
the 7,000 acres of park lands, or eleven square 
miles, with an income of $11,000 for forestration 
and improvement outside of the public park fea- 
tures. This amount will rapidly increase, as they 
have two cents on every $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. 

Last year they set out 40,000 eucalyptus trees, 
and this year they have 150,000 ready for plant- 
ing. In eight months the best of these trees grew 
eight feet. They are not more than six inches 
at planting, and in three years they will be from 
twenty-five to thirty feet high. 

The purpose is to make of this the greatest 
sociological demonstration in the world. If Mr. 
Watson carries out his plans, this alone will 
make San Diego internationally famous, but it 
will be time enough to write about it when the 
demonstration is complete. 


a a 
> > 


SOME WASTE MOTION IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


BY W. J. HAMILTON, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Scientific management has been defined as “Se- 
curing the greatest possible output for the least 
possible expenditure of energy.” This is a very 
attractive proposition, and several times recently 
I have been led to speculate on what would hap- 
pen if scientific management could be applied to 
school management. Note that I say “could be.” 
In the present state of society, in our part of the 
country at least, public sentiment would not sup- 
port an application of “scientific management” ‘n 
school affairs in any broad sense, although it is 
possible to make a limited application in the in- 
ternal workings of any school. 

NO CLEAR CONCEPTION OF AIMS. 


There is a tremendous lot of waste motion in 
school administration because there exists in the 
public at large, and maybe in that portion of the 
public made up of teachers, no clear-cut con- 
sciousness of what the schools ought to do in the 
schools to prepare boys and girls for living in the 
twentieth century. As an illustration and proof 
of this let me call your attention to just one mat- 
ter in American education. 

Fifty-seven years ago Professor J. B. Turner 
set forth very clearly an educational need in these 
words :— 

“Probably in no case would society ever need 
more than five men out of 100 in the professional 


class, leaving ninety-five in every hundred in the 
industrial ; and, so long as so many of our primary 
teachers and public men are taken from the in- 
dustrial class, as there are at present, and proba- 
bly will be for generations to come, we do not 
really need over one professional man for every 
hundred, leaving ninety-nine in the ‘industrial 
class. The vast difference in the practical means 
of an appropriate liberal education, suited to their 
wants and their destiny, which these two classes 
enjoy, and ever have enjoyed the world over, must 
have arrested the attention of every thinking man. 

“The one class have schools, seminaries, col- 
leges, universities, apparatus, professors, and 
multitudinous appliances for educating and train- 
ing them for months and years for the peculiar 
profession which is to be the business of their life; 
and they have already created, each class for its 
own use, a vast and voluminous literature, that 
would well-nigh sink a whole navy of ships. 
But where are the universities, the apparatus, the 
professors, and the literature, specifically adapted 
to any one of the industrial classes? © Echo 
answers, Where? In other words, society has 
become, long since, wise enough to know that 
its teachers need to be educated, but it has not 
become wise enough to know that its workers 
need education just as much.” 
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Fifty-seven years, or nearly so, it has taken for 
this truth to percolate into the intelligence of the 
country. True we have had vocational training 
in institutions of collegiate grade for many years, 
in commercial lines in high schools for twenty, 
but only within the last decade have we, in Massa- 
chusetts at least, got around to the idea that com- 
mon schools owe anything to the boys and girls 
in the way of vocational training. Even now the 
public is far from being unanimous in its thinking 
on this subject. 

Another writer in a journal of national circula- 
tion rises to remark: “The schools are a genera- 
tion behindhand in their development as effective 
instruments in civilization.” He goes on develop- 
ing this thesis as follows :— 

“A stream cannot rise above its source. The 
teachers of yesterday were piece 
workers, and the schools were 
educational factories.... No 
teacher saw beyond his machine 
and his pet process. The princi- 
pal and superintendent were inter- 
ested in developing an educa- 
tional process which had all the 
analogies of a business organiza- 
tion. They alone were in the 
position to assemble all the parts 
of instruction, but in their book- 
keeping, cost accounting, and rat- 
ings of work they lost sight of the 
finished product—the boy.” 

Unfortunately principals and 
superintendents are not and never 
have been “in the position to 
assemble all the parts of instruction.” The source 
of the “educational factory” is not the superin- 
tendents or principals of schools, for ninety per 
cent. of the superintendents are not, and never 
have been free to manage the schools as well as 
they know how. In the main the schools have 
been managed within limitations imposed by lay- 
men whose idea of a good school is the best 
school they attended-as a boy. 

Happy is that community in which the school 
board takes as its prime responsibility the inter- 
ests of the children, and is allowed to procure the 
best available talent to direct educational activi- 


ties and then can hold the schools responsible for 


educational results.. We have all heard a lot of 
criticism of school boards, but in my judgment 
school boards, as a rule, fairly represent the edu- 
cational sentiment of their communities. 

Most superintendents and principals are giving 
their communities in the main just as good 
schools as their communities will stand for. That 
the educational results are alleged to be “a 
generation behindhand” is no fault of educational 
executives until they have authority to provide 
something else. 

To summarize then some of the sources of lost 
motion in school administration we can say: (1) 
There is a constant befogging of the public mind 
by exponents of widely differing educational 


-ideals;.(2) this condition is perpettrated by much 


criticism that is untrue, or at least not. ‘well 


PRES. L. H. MURLIN, 
Boston University. 


the work. 
Used through courtesy of The Congre 
gationalist. 
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founded; (3) there is no well defined educational 
program having anything like universal assent. 

The sources of lost motion are outside the con- 
trol of the administrators of public school sys- 
tems, but that does not free us from the responsi- 
bility of conducting our schools with as little lost 
motion as possible. 


LACK OF STANDARDS. 

My first proposition is that there is’ a lot of 
waste mofion in almost any school system, be- 
cause of a lack of standards. First, because 
courses of study aré not definite enough; second, 
because of lack of uniformity in teaching method ; 
third, because of too much individual judgment 
and too little collective judgment. 

We can remedy this condition by giving princi- 
pals and teachers much more effective guidance 
by more definite courses of study. 
We can get together and make out 
a series of uniform tests, and we 
can meet and thresh out the re- 
sults until we get a common 
understanding of the scope of the 
work in each grade, and what is a 
reasonable standard. 

If the superintendent of schools 
knows where especially good 
work is being done either within 
or without the city, let him ac- 
quaint the principals with that 
fact, and authorize the principal 
and teachers of the grade in ques- 
tion to visit that school and study 


A promotion from one grade 
to another should represent much more definitely 
than it does now certain definite performance 
rated on a much more uniform basis. If the chil- 
dren in one grade of the school are getting 
twenty per cent. more out of their year’s work 
than the children of another sixth grade, there is 
a lost motion in the school system, and “scientific 
management” would say find out why. I think I 
am safe in saying there is in large school systems 
a twenty-per-cent. variation in the work of some 
of the schools. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THOSE BELOW THE 
STANDARD. 


Having established our uniform standard, my 
next proposition would be this: A well-graded 
school system would demand that pupils who are 
not measuring up to the standard by doing good 
work receive special treatment in special classes. 
Yet I hasten to qualify this by saying we need to 
exercise considerable caution in multiplying spe- 
cial classes and consigning pupils to them for two 
reasons: (1) They are financially expensive; (2) 
democratic society does not want citizens fitted 
to live only under special conditions, rather those 
that can assist in raising the general level of con- 
ditions for all. In order to get good and excel- 
lent school work for a larger percentage of pu- 
pils—and every failure is lost motion—I can 
suggest two, things: (1) More expert teaching, 
which we. can haye when the community is ready 
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to pay for it; (2) more authority in the school, 
or more co-operation between authorities already 
existing. 

MORE AUTHORITY AVAILABLE FOR PRIN- 


CIPALS. 
Every principal here knows there is a lot of 


waste motion in the schools because of lack of 
authority immediately available. We know that 
a frequent cause of poor work is poor sight and 
hearing. We are compelled to test pupils for 
these and report our results to parents. If there 
is any authority to compel remedial measures 
from obstinate parents, it is certainly very round- 
about and not of general application. The same 
is true of children suffering from adenoids and 
parasitic diseases. In my city we take school 
time for dental inspection and dental treatment. 
Less than half my cases are treated because of 
parental objection. 

I don’t need to amplify this phase of the sub- 
ject to suggest a large amount of lost motion 
occasioned by less efficient children than we might 
have if we had the authority commensurate with 
the very evident need. There is a retroactive in- 
fluence in this matter that is worth noting. 
Through these inspections of various sorts the 
school is in an advisory capacity only, much of 
this advice is resented and not followed because 
there is no legal obligation to follow it. This cre- 
ates in the minds of many pupils and parents the 
notion that the schools have little or no real 
authority, that we have no right to make de- 
mands, but can only advise. This leads to un- 
necessary friction, i. e., lost motion, when we de- 
mand home study, or that the pupils study at the 
buildings outside school hours, and when we at- 
tempt to enforce attendance, punctuality, etc. 

I dare say we have law enough to cover these 
situations now, but I hear from _ principals 
throughout the state that the responsibility en- 
tailed by the increased functions of the school 
has far outrun their authority for getting things 
done. In some sections of our country a close 
and continuous co-operation between the schools, 
the juvenile court, and the charitable agencies has 
contributed powerfully to the efficiency of the 
schools, secured good work through the regular 
channels, and reduced the need for special classes 
to a minimum. Such co-operation is eminently 
desirable, and not impossible anywhere when the 
need for it is felt acutely enough. 


CONSERVATION OF TEACHERS’ ENERGY. 


I take it the prime function of a teacher is to 
teach. I wish we could devise some dynamometer 
for measuring how much of a teacher’s energy 
goes into other collateral work of the schools, 
and how much into teaching. A teacher is not 
primarily a bookkeeper, an accountant, a statisti- 
cian, a policeman, or a nurse, yet she has to ex- 
ercise the functions of all of these. A friend of 
mine who has investigated the matter asserts that 


there are people in city employ in the city where 
he works who draw salaries of $600 to $1,200 
for doing not over twice as much clerical work as 
the teacher in the grammar grades is called upon 
to do, and this in addition to her other avoca- 
tions. However this may be, the amount of cleri- 
cal work in a city school is enormous. Ninety 
per cent. of it demands no skill that cannot be 
obtained in a $12 or a $15 a week clerk. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Boston finance commis- 
sion has just recommended this kind of assistance 
in the schools. 

I want to call your attention to one city that 
conserves teachers’ energies by holding all its 
meetings of teachers with supervisors during 
school hours. This, I believe, to be just and 
right. To take a teacher at the end of her day’s 
work, when her vitality is at the lowest point for 
the day, and therefore her power of attention and 
assinwlation wat the lowest point, and to subject 
this teacher to an hour or more of plans for future 
weeks, seems to me one of the most extravagant 
ways of expending energy that can well be de- 
vised. 

If it is worth while in the business world to 
devote careful, painstaking study to the number 
of motions necessary to laying brick, handling pig 
iron, Or painting a structure, is it not worth far 
more to conserve human endeavor in developing 
the human product? 


CO-OPERATION THE KEYNOTE. 


In every field of labor to-day the keynote in 
management is co-operation... Meetings and con- 
ventions are constantly being held, and these 
meetings are largely given over to the discussion 
of organized experimentation looking toward the 
most economical use of time and_ energy. 
Standards are being set, and the results obtained 
by one are at the disposal of all. I think there is 
a hint for us here. I believe we should all be 
more efficient administrators if we knew more 
about how other people, other schools and com- 
munities are meeting their problems. One of 
the best services school boards could render the 
schools would be to commission some of the peo- 
ple in their employ to visit some of the best school 
systems in the country, and to report on what 
they find there. This is already done by some 
cities, and the results have justified all the ex- 
pense incurred. 

In this paper I have pointed out certain dis- 
satisfactions that exist in the public mind with 
schools as they are, and while we don’t have to 
agree with the critics who assert “the schools 
are a generation behindhand,” I think we will 
agree they are not so efficient as they could be. 
I have tried to suggest that the remedy lies in the 
closer co-operation of all the agencies having to 
do with social welfare, and a critical examination 
of our own practice in the light of collective judg- 
ment, based upon tried standards.—Address. 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.— Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE RIGHT TO CHILDHOOD. 


The right to childhood is inalienable. No child asks to be born; yet born it is, with- 
out its consent. It should have at least a fair chance to make the most of the life thus thrust 
upon it. Yet hundreds of thousands of American children are robbed of even a possibility 
ofthis. Because the facts are not moderate it is difficult to speak in moderaticn of 
American child labor. Even the average truth about child labor appears extreme. The 
whole tragic story can be condensed into this: Few of the myriads of children whose in- 
fancy and youth is spent in factory, sweat shop, mill and mine ever become normal men 
and women; and death, during their tender years, is not their unhappiest fate. The evil © 
itself is admitted. Let us, then, consider how to end it. We are more concerned in a 
remedy than in invective. It is easy to paint the horrors of this twentieth century crime 
against childhood; easy to lash with philippics those who commit it. That would be pop- 
ular, too; for none disagree with denunciation of this inhumanity. Even the employers of 
child labor do not object. Such methods do not disturb these modern Herods because it 
does not get anywhere. So let us spend our time on getting something done that really 
amounts to somthing. Let us devote our energy and thought to an effective rueans to the 
end all of us are agreed upon.— Ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge. 


SHOULD THE STATE ESTABLISH AN EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARD FOR SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND REQUIRE CANDIDATES 
TO PASS SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS ?—(IL.) 


BY HOLLIS DANN, MUS, DOC., 
Professor of Music, Cornell University. 


February 22, 1932 


The high school presents equally vital and more ject. Indeed, the conditions are met if he never 
complex voice problems. Nearly all the voices in opens his mouth to sing. Suppose he does sing 


the high school are immature; many should not 
be used at all for a time; all should be carefully 
classified. Each voice, at this stage, is a separate 
and constantly-changing problem. 

Most of the high schools are doing practically 
nothing in music except chorus singing one or 
two periods a week, under the direction of an un- 
trained and inefficient conductor. The opportu- 
nity to do individual and foupdational work in 
music, offered by the elective courses in the high 
school syllabus, is lost because of the lack of ca- 
pable teachers. The development of school 
music is being seriously retarded by the failure of 
the high schools to prepare students for entrance 
to the training classes, training schools, and nor- 
mal schools. This is most unfortunate, for these 
high school students will, in a few years, form 
the great majority of grade teachers. 

It is unfair to ask the normal and training 
schools to prepare their graduates to teach music 
in the grades, unless the high schools do their 
part in teaching the subject matter. 

At present, in the state of New York, the re- 
quirements for entrance to the normal and train- 
ing schools are satisfied if the student sits out 152 
hours of chorus practice in the high school. The 
Student may be absolutely indifferent to the sub- 


during every one of the 152 hours? What proof 
is there that he can read or write a simple melody, 
or even that he knows the letters on the staff? 
The assumption seems to be that because the 
pupil can sing in a chorus, he therefore knows or 
is learning the rudiments of music and mastering 
its subject matter. As well might we conclude 
that a child knows English because he can join in 
the concert recitation of memory selections. 

In addition to the chorus singing, which is in- 
dispensable when properly conducted, the high 
schools should follow up the grade work in music 
as the syllabus provides, thereby teaching pupils 
to think, read, and write the language. So doing, 
they will not only prepare students for teaching, 
and for all sorts of advanced music study, but will 
also instill musical intelligence and reading power 
into the chorus. 

A teacher qualified to teach the rudiments of 
music, melody writing, and musical dictation is 
needed in every high school. In the smaller 
schools he could teach another subject, also. 
Such an arrangement would not materially in- 
crease the expense for teachers or complicaté the 


. program, as the advanced courses are elective. 


It is positively astounding to witness the com- 
placency with which superintendents, principals, 
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and parents tolerate the incapacity of the average 
supervisor to cope with the high school problem. 
The unpreparedness of the ordinary supervisor, 
both to conduct the chorus and to classify the 
voices, is really pitiful. Many who are licensed 
to attempt this work lack the ability and capacity 
to learn to. do it. properly. .A higher standard of 
ability is demanded, as well as better and more 
thorough training, | Considerable ability, skill, 
and musicianship are required to conduct a chorus 
and classify maturing voices at the most critical 
and most sensitive stage. The average super- 
visor, as now licensed, is unfit to deal with the 
high school problem. 

Superintendents and principals, witnessing the 
weak and ineffective efforts of the conductor to 
get music from an unclassified, uninterested, and 
badly handled chorus, lose respect for the teacher 
and for the subject. And who is at fault? Cer- 
tainly not the principal nor the superintendent. 

The principal is helpless in the matter. If, 
after suspending all other work and assembling 
the entire school for a recitation in music, prac- 
tically nothing is accomplished except the disinte- 
gration of order and discipline, the principal is 
entirely justified in protesting against the waste of 
time. The mistake he is liable to make is in at- 
tributing the failure to the subject instead of to 
the teacher. 

The superintendent is equally helpless. He did 
his best in selecting the supervisor. He was not 
competent to judge of the professional training of 
the several candidates, and should not have been 
obliged to decide that question. Passing upon 
the fitness of candidates to engage in teaching is 
concededly the province of the state. Under the 
present arrangement, the state is practically com- 
pelled to license graduates of professional schools 
connected with approved educational institutions, 
without examination. So this supervisor is quite 
liable to be a graduate from a professional school 
where the course is disgracefully inadequate and 
the faculty inferior and inefficient. 

The high school offers a splendid opportunity 
for general musical culture and appreciation along 
quite different lines. 

Refined tastes and high ideals in music can be 
acquired only by hearing good music interpreted 
by artists. While music is the most nearly uni- 
versal and most comprehensive of all languages, 
it is also the most elusive. Correct musical tastes 
and ideals cannot be acquired from text-books or 
from lecture courses. Only by intelligent listen- 
ing to artistic interpretations can the musical taste 
of the teacher or the pupil be properly educated. 
The orchestra and the singer must be heard. An 
essential part of the supervisor’s training is the 
education of his musical tastes through the hear- 
ing of music artistically rendered. If he lacks 
this training, the musical taste of the whole body 
of school children is kept down to his level. His 
crude interpretations become their ideal. 

Under the direction of the musicianly teacher 
who has heard much good music interpreted by 
artists, a course of recital talks, illustrated by the 
Victor talking machine, can be made invaluable. 
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By weaving in between the selections bits of the 
story of the’song or the opera, something about 
the artist, the orchestra, and the composer, 
thereby making the lesson recital both entertain- 
ing and instructive, these programs can be made 
to contribute materially and delightfully to musi- 


cal culture. They can be made still more attrac- _ 


tive when correlated with history and biography 
by means of stereopticon pictures. 

As an aid to liberal culture in music, offered to 
the entire school, these lesson recitals are exceed- 
ingly valuable. The danger lies in their misuse.. 
Elaborate schemes of recitals with the talking 
machine offered as regular courses, and thereby 
crowding out courses requiring individual study: 
and mastery of the language, are entirely out of 
place in the high school, and should not be seri- 
ously considered. 

There is grave danger that we lose sight of the 
vital part of primary education in music. True“ 
appreciation and understanding of a language de-, 
pend upon the power to think, read, write, and 
express one’s self in that language. 
children on beautiful bits of music in the form of 
imitative song singing, and tickling their ears 
with the fascinating singing of the great artists 
does not and cannot teach them the language. 
As well might we expect children to learn to read 
and write the mother tongue by reciting beautiful 
poetry or hearing great plays. It is one thing to 
educate the tastes and ideals in literature or 
music; it is quite a different matter to acquire 
the power to read and write. 

There is no play road, no lecture pathway lead- 
ing to the mastery of the musical language. We 
can take children along a pleasant, sunny road 
leading to true musicianship and true apprecia- 
tion, but it is a road where the sunshine is the 
consciousness of power gained through self- 
activity, and the appreciation the vital sort which 
springs from an educated and trained sense of 
tone and rhythm. We must learn to discriminate 
between educative, power-producing activity and 
imitative, parrot performance. 

Sooner or later patrons and school authorities 
will learn to judge intelligently concerning music 
in the schools. 

One of the strangest things in elementary edu- 
cation, both inside and outside the schools, is the 
unwillingness of people in general to use ordinary 
common sense in dealing with music and music 
teachers. People are possessed with the notion 
that they lack the capacity to learn to estimate 
the results of music study. This is a wrong and 
dangerous attitude. It makes possible and preva- 
lent all sorts of fake music teaching. 

This self-distrust does not exist in regard to any 
other language. If, after studying German six 
or eight years, the child had acquired only an 
imitative, parrot-like knowledge of the language, . 
and could not think, read, or write it readily, there 
would be but one opinion of the teacher and of the 
teaching, and no hesitancy or fear in forming or 
expressing that opinion. 

Music can and should be judged in like man- 
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ner. “By the fruits of their works ye shall know 
them.” 

It does not require a musician to perceive :— 

That under skilful supervision the tone quality 
throughout the grades is pleasant and musical. 

That coarse, throaty, harsh singing is entirely 
unnecessary, and is due to incompetent or insuffi- 
cient supervision, and consequently inefficient 
teaching. 

That the right sort of music study results in the 
power of the pupil to read, write, and think in 
this language as definitely as he reads, writes, and 
thinks in the mother tongue. 

That under efficient teaching and supervision 
ninety-eight per cent. of the children in any com- 
munity can learn to sing. 

That music is intrinsically more interesting to 
children than almost any other study, and conse- 
quently if they dislike music there is something 
radically wrong in the teaching. 

Children should and can learn to read the tone 
language fluently and with the keenest interest 
and enthusiasm. As the power to read develops 
from year to year, they are able to read and appre- 
ciate more and more of the musical literature in 
which the art is so rich. _ 

Dr. Frank Damrosch has described the results 
which should be accomplished in the study of 
music in the schools in the following words :— 

“When the child leaves school he should be so 
equipped musically that he can appreciate and en- 
joy good music, can sing fifty to 100 good songs, 
can read at sight any simple melody or a second 
or third part in a chorus, can write a melody from 
hearing, detect impurity of intonation, and sing 
with a clear, true, musical voice and correct in- 
tonation.” 

Dr. Damrosch does not require what is impossi- 
ble or impracticable. There are communities of 
children to-day that fully measure up to this 
description. 
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When expert supervision shall have produced 
the results which rightly belong to the subject, it 
will be seen that music is in the schools for the 
same reasons that any other language is in the 
curriculum. It is there to give the child one more 
form of self-expression with which he can express 
his thoughts and the thoughts of others. It ‘is 
there to cultivate his aesthetic nature, to train his 
voice to express, and his mind to appreciate, the 
rich literature which is opened to him through 
his ability to read the language. It is there that 
this most expressive of all languages shall be- 
come a part of the life of the individual, the 
home, the school, the community, and the nation. 

No people in the world to-day are by nature 
more musical than the American people; no/na- 
tion has more beautiful singing voices. Greater 
and greater numbers of young people are ‘study- 
ing music after they leave school. The greatest 
drawback which the American music student has 
in advanced study is the lack of foundational 
training in tone and rhythm. This training he 
should and could get in the grades and in the high 
school. , 

We must beware of the attempt to construct a 
building without a foundation; we must avoid 
yielding to the temptation to do advanced work 
without foundational training. Let us give the 
pupil the power to take down the simple melody 
that he hears before we ask him to recognize and 
understand the themes in a Wagner music drama, 
Let us teach him to recognize the tones of a 
chord before we attempt to teach him the struc- 
ture, relation, and progression of chords. Let us 
teach him to write a melody before we attempt to 
teach him the art of combining melodies. Musi- 
cal appreciation, artistic performance, and the 
ability to participate intelligently in the rendition 
of great works are the results of primary music 
study, not the substance. 
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NEW YORK STATE—ANNUAL REPORT. 


One hundred years ago a system of schools was 
established in New York state for the first time. 
Five commissioners were appointed by Governor 
Tompkins in 1811 to report a system for the 
Organization and~ establishment of common 
schools. These commissioners reported a bill_to 
the legislature of 1812, and it became a law. This 
historical fact alone is enough to lend more than 
usual interest to the report of the commissioner 
of education in 1912. 

The year 1912 will see the state department of 
education located in a structure’ the magnificenée 
of which could hardly have been imagined in the 
days of DeWitt Clinton. This year, too, sees the 
department working as easily and capably as any 
administrative machinery in the country. Schools 
in cities, towns, and rural districts alike are re- 
ceiving expert direction and supervision. Surely 
the movement started a hundred years ago to de- 


velop a system for public education has succeeded 
in a large way. 

The state appropriations for educational work 
during the last fiscal year, exclusive of the educa- 
tion building, were a little over $7,050,000, Of 
this, eighty per cent. is apportioned under the law 
to local schools and to the training of teachers 
therefor; about eleven. per cent. went to what the 
commissioner calls “outside’’ activities of the de- 
partment, such as normal schools, institutes, 
school commissioners, Indian schools, etc.; about 
nine per cent. was used for the maintenance of the 
“inside’’ work of the department, such as salaries, 
traveling, printing, etc. 

In the 11,777 school districts and 12,094 school 
buildings of the state there are some 1,435,000 
pupils and 45,366 teachers, which means a general 
average of one teacher to every thirty-one or 
thirty-two pupils. A trifle over eleven per cent. 
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(5,086) of the teachers are men. The total 
amount expended during the year for teachers’ 
wages was $36,169,810.65. The average annual 
salary of teachers was $838.88. Other items of 
expense were: Buildings, sites, repairs, furniture, 
etc., $6,686,445.38; apparatus, $115,310.86; for 
libraries, $249,780.84. The total investment of 
the state in school property is $363,790,388, and 
the total amount paid by the people of the state 
for education during the year was almost $77,- 
000,000. Of this amount, $45,190,000 was ex- 
pended for elementary schools, $8,750,000 for 
high schools, $4,120,000 for academies, $16,- 
400,000 for universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, $457,000 for normal schools, and $236,780 
for vocational schools. Such a sampling from 
the figures of the report should show how much 
food for thought there is in a report such as is 


‘compiled each year by Commissioner Draper. 


The unification of the educational interests of 
the state was effected in 1904. The report shows 
that during the seven years which have elapsed 
the number of pupils in country districts who are 
attending the high schools at state expense has 
more than doubled; that the appropriation for the 
support of common schools has increased twenty- 
five per cent.; that the number of teachers has in- 
creased at the rate of over a thousand a year, and 
that the number teaching on college graduate and 
callege professional certificates has increased 
more than 354 per cent.; that the average annual 
teacher’s salary has been increased over eighteen 
per cent. The value of school buildings and sites 
is greater by $80,000,000 than in 1904. 

The report emphasizes the need of transferring 
the laws controlling the local government of city 
school systems from the city charters to the edu- 
cation law. These schools are essentially state 
schools and not local schools, according to the re- 
port, which goes on to say that “The work of the 
schools of a city and their management and con- 
trol were intended to be entirely independent of 
the usual municipal affairs, which are incident to 
the government of a city. The custom, however, 
of including in a city charter the law relating to 
the local management of schools has often re- 
sulted in regarding the schools as purely munici- 
pal affairs. This custom has also in many cases 
caused municipal officers and local political 
organizations to look upon school positions as 
places to be controlled in the same manner as 
municipal positions are generally controlled. The 
mere fact that this law is in the charter presents 
the temptation to modify such law for political or 
personal reasons whenever a city charter comes 
before the legislature for general consideration. 
... The law regulating the local control and 
management of the schools of the several cities of 
the state should be taken out of the city charters 


_and should be incorporated in the education law. 


This action may be taken without confusion and 
without decreasing in the slightest the powers 
now conferred upon local superintendents or 
boards of education.” 

Rural school supervision and the law creating 
district superintendents come in for a large share 
of space in the report, as they justly should. 
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There are 207 district superintendents, who as- 
sumed their duties on January 1. They are 
chosen for a period of five years. It is expected 
that they will give much more effective super- 
vision of the rural schools than did the school 
commissioners, as they are required to meet cer- 
tain educational qualifications, must give all their 
time to the work, and have fewer schools in their 
territory. 

Playgrounds are strongly urged. “The educa- 
tional facilities of a school are not complete if 
they fail to make adequate provision for the usual 
outdoor sports in which. children love to par- 
ticipate.” 

In reference to the regents’ examinations, the 
report shows that the New York state examina- 
tion system is not a fixed and inflexible scheme, 
but that it has been evolved out of conditions 
existing in the state; that it has been continually 
subject to change, and that the process of evolu- 
tion is still going on. During the year the edu- 
cation department has accepted school ratings on 
a large number of regents’ examination papers. 


“The result,” adds the commissioner, “not only . 


justifies the experiment, but also indicates the 
propriety of an early extension of the plan, with 
some modifications, to cover the entire secondary 
field.” It is hoped that the development of the 
examination system of the state may goon. It is 
viewed by the department as a joint enterprise, 
carried on by the department and the schools, in 
which each party has specific functions, the de- 
partment setting the standards through the sylla- 
buses, the question papers, and directions for rat- 
ing; the school certifying to the fitness of the 
pupil for admission to the examinations and to 
the ratings of the papers. 

Each year Commissioner Draper discusses @ 
“special theme.” Last year he discussed “reli- 
gion, morals, ethics, and the schools,” and showed 
what has been going on in this connection im 
other nations than our own, how our own state 
and national governments were related to the 
subject, and concluded with an expression of his 
personal views as to what New York might and 
ought to do in this connection. This year his 
special theme is “The Story of the Erection of the 
Education Building,” from the time of the incep- 
tion of the idea in 1905 until the present time. 
The building was directly the outgrowth of the 
unification in 1904 of the two great education 
authorities of the state, and will stand as an im- 
pressive monument to the concern of the state in 
the intellectual welfare of its people. The bill 
authorizing the erection of this building became 
a law June 1, 1906, by the signature of Governor 
Higgins. It authorized an appropriation of 
$3,500,000, exclusive of the cost of site. The 
architectural design was chosen early in 1907, and 
work upon the building was started late in June, 
1908. The building is complete in every detail, 
having accommodations for all the divisions of 
the education department, including the state li- 
brary and the state museum. It is expected that 
the building will be ready for occupancy early this 
spring, and that appropriate dedicatory exercises 
will be held this fall. 
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UNIFORM CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


Nearly all the legislatures of the country will 
have the same child labor law bill presented to 
them at their next session. The bill was drafted 
at the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws in Boston last fall. It con- 
tains ideas.which have already been enacted into 
law in several states, especially in California, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and. Wisconsin, which have many good provisions 
in their statutes. 

The first section of the proposed uniform law 
forbids the employment of children under twelve 
years at certain trades, as is already done in 
eighteen states and the District of Columbia. 

Section two provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any person, firm, or corporation to employ, 
permit or suffer to work any child under four- 
teen years of age in any business or service what- 
ever during any of the hours when the public 
schools of the district in which the child resides 
are in session. 

Sections three, four, and five forbid the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen years of age in 
certain occupations,—notably operating or clean- 
ing in or about machinery, saws, planers, print- 


‘ing presses, steam boilers, or upon any boat or 


vessel in navigation or commerce, in factories 
where poisonous acids are used, paint shops, 
mines, tobacco shops, or other occupations as de- 
termined by the state board of health. 

The draft contains many other provisions. It 


should be read by public-spirited men and women. . 


If it meets with their approval, it should be 

backed by their influence. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF FRANKLIN’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY ERNEST COBB, 
Department of English, Chel-ea [ Vass.) High Schou. 


Two criticisms are constantly aimed at the pub- 
lic high schools of this countty which must be ac- 
cepted by those responsible for the courses of 
study and methods employed therein as just. The 
first is that these schools fail to develop in the 
pupil a moral responsibility for the duties of a 
useful and energetic life. The second is that the 
public high school fails universally to provide its 
graduates with a command of oral English of 
sufficient purity and fluency for either public or 
private use. Both these criticisms should be held 
clearly in mind by the high school teacher of Eng- 
lish in taking up the autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, now read by so many high school 
classes, and recommended on almost every list of 
books compiled for high school use. 

In presenting Franklin’s autobiography to a 
class, two lines of development should be fol- 
lowed. Any attempt to use the book as a vehicle 
for imparting a taste for literature, or the acquire- 
ment of style, exeept simple narrative, will in most 
cases lead to considerable waste of time. The 
hook is in no sense a classic,—copious opinions 
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of annotators to the contrary,—when judged from 
the literary standpoint. It lacks utterly in high 
lights, contrasts, delicate shades and nuances, fine 
sense of structure, and fails in many points to 
make the most of intensely interesting episodes. 
The chief merit of the composition is its direct- 
ness, brevity, and accuracy of expression. As a 
means of inculcating rules of life in an engaging, 
simple manner, free from didaction and preachi- 
ness, however, and also in such a way as to 
awaken actual interest in following them out in 
daily life, the book has no equal among those 
presented for use in the schools. As a basis for 
oral composition, moreover, always difficult to 
carry out with success in such classes, the book is 
of the greatest value. 

The book at once takes us into Franklin’s own 
life, into the life of the man who will undoubtedly 
be looked upon as the greatest man of his cen- 
tury in time to come, In the very first lesson he 
presents to us his ideas on vanity in words so 
clear and simple as to admit of no confusion. Here 
is the opportunity for a pupil to give a two-minute 
talk on Franklin’s ideas of vanity. The incident 
of the stone wharf should not be left without a 
clear and interesting talk by some member of the 
class, which brings out the crux, i. e., that nothing 
is useful which is not honest. A few moments 
should also be given for a discussion of this point 


if the class wishes to discuss it. There follows in- ° 


cident after incident in the same clear, simple 
style, which may be treated in the same way. Al- 
most every page has some concise incident suit- 
able for a brief talk by a pupil, inculcating a lesson 
in life of the greatest value. 

The course which Franklin pursued regarding 
his arguments with other young men, well taught 
in the freshman year, will be of untold value to the 
school in tempering the heat of opinions and de- 
veloping an open-minded courtesy between puyi's, 
with a hint now and then to instructors, also. 
Franklin attributes most of his public success to 


.the fact that he learned early in life to say: “I be- 


lieve this to be so,” or “It seems to me that this 
is true,” instead of “No, ‘tain’t neither,” and “J 
know better,” phrases always ready on the school- 
boy’s tongue. Franklin did this, not in a burst 
of noble resolution, but deliberately, mechanically. 
Teach your classes to say: “It seems to me that 
this is true,” and you will go far with them 
towards modesty and consideration. Franklin's 
list of virtues should be learned so they can be 
delivered at any time, and his plan for practicing 
them should be thoroughly mastered. The ques- 
tion, “What good have I done to-day?” should be 
a frequent one with high school pupils. 

Working thus through the book along the line 
of moral instruction in a perfectly common-sense 
and practical way, and also using the pages as 
bases for oral compositions by the pupils, new 
pleasures and profits will come forth from the 
English hour, and the result cannot fajl to bring 
us nearer to the desired end of producing strongepy 
fibred boys and girls, and gradyates who can show 
by their speech that they haye been to school, 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES.—(VI.) 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTING, 


Arrange the collection of pictures upon 
a large table or desk, and invite a_ child 
to select any one that he wishes. Place 
this selection upon a rack or fish-net previ- 
ously arranged upon the wall; or, for lack of 
these, stand the picture upon the blackboard 
ledge. 

Call for a votunteer to briefly give a résumé of 
its analysis. This accomplished, invite another 
pupil to select his favorite, and bring out a de- 
scriptive name for each, 
which should occupy 
different positions in 
the room. Continue in 
this way until the col- 
lection has been ar- 
ranged classified 
groups, to each of 
which the proper de- 
scriptive name has been 
applied as the choice 
and analysis have been 
made. If uncertainty 
is shown in relating the 


vious study of the pic- 
ture should have de- 
veloped, strengthen it 
by adroit questioning. 

In grouping the pic- 
tures of devotional or 
religious character, ex- 
plain that those repre- 
senting the Christ child, 
the Mother, and Joseph 
are named the Holy 
Family pictures. 

Such sentiment as is 
depicted in this collection of pictures must help 
towards the establishment in the child-mind of an 
idea of the strength, beauty, and sanctity of that 
which constitutes home life and an understanding 
of the reverence due to all pertaining to such life. 
Certainly there must be created a desire for the 
showing of courteous, thoughtful consideration 
for the rights of one another that must surely, 
after a time, displace that tendency toward indif- 
ference which so easily degenerates into tnsolence. 

By study of the portraits there shouldbe 
awakened a desire to live wisely and sanely, 
truthfully and serenely in relationship to all that 
pertains to all classes and phases of human ex- 
istence, that there may be won.a place in the 
Happy Heart band. 

In considering pictures representing the condi- 
tions-of labor -and the laborer, a lesson of the 
world’s needs is taught as well as a clear under- 
standing of man, nature, and beast; of the neces- 
sity of the upkeep of family life; the labor of par- 
ents, upon whom the offspring are dependent for 


sustenance,—moral and material,— and that in 
return the child gives respectful consideration to 
their wishes and yields obedience to the laws 
which govern the right conduct of the human. 

Each picture presents some suggestive truth, 
whether of material or spiritual character; seek 
it and apply its law as adapted to the tempera- 
ment of the pupil being taught to search for the 
beauty and strength beneath the surface as well 
as that which is plainly disclosed by the artist’s 
clever skill. 

By degrees the older 
pupils must be so led 
as to eventually pos- 
sess the ability to dis- 
cover the dominant 
phase of the represen- 
tation and to deduct 
from the modifying 
constructive arrange- 
ment its value as re- 
lated to the central 


to sentiment and tech- 
nique. 

When classifying has 
been done by groups, 
put away all the pic- 
tures save those by 
Raphael. These place 
upon the screen, and 
add a portrait of the 
artist himself. | Allow 
free expression  con- 
cerning it before giving 
an account of his life 
and work. This may 
be presented to the 
younger pupils in story form, and in such way to 
the oldest as temperament and ability admit. 

In using several pictures by Raphael an impres- 
sion will be made of that indescribable, subtle 
quality of gentleness and refinement which they 
all bear, and they will become the key-test to all 
pictures of a like character. 

So with pictures of the Dutch school, the vigor- 
ous strength, breadth, and sturdiness of subject 
and manner of depiction will enable an observer 
to easily judge the value of pictures of similar 
nature. 

In the Bonheur (French school) group there is 
much the same breadth and sturdiness of subject 
and treatment that is found in the Dutch school, 
with the addition of a certain refinement of pose 
and action peculiar to all the Bonheur pictures. 

Hals’ portraits have the quality easily detecta- 
ble in types of ordinary life, and as there is little if 
any of the idealization suggested by many artists, 
Hals’ are well adapted for use as keys to all por- 
trait study, Those of Raphael are of so subtle 
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and tender quality as to give the impression of 
idealism in such a degree as to make them less 
helpful to young students in the interpretation of 
all portraits. 

Millet can be used as a standard of comparison 
by the student who is at the mind-formative 
period in the study of pictures of man and nature 
which show symbolic thought of both in their 
composition. The study of Millet’s pictures is 
sure to make clear some grand truth which may 
be applied to daily life and aid in making it finer, 
truer, and stronger. No one of all the artists can 
so touch the heart of the commonplace and show 
to all who will but think the wonderful beauty 
woven into it. 

The second week of the review of the pictures 
allow the girls by vote to decide which group— 
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(Marine , also), “Departure of the Mayflower,” 
“Return of the Mayflower.” 


CLASSIFICATION IN GROUPS. 


Family Life.-— Religious, or Secular in character. 


Domestic 
{ Wild” | Lite, 
Animal 


Real representation. 
Landscape. } Heal, or made representation of aspects 
of nature. 


Marine, or i Represent the sea as actually seen, or 
Sea-pieces. Adealized. 


With or without the introduction of 
Interiors. .. human or animal forms; either form 
may be dominant. 


OXEN PLOUGHING. 


or groups—of pictures shall take the place of 
those by Raphael. The following week allow the 
vote to be taken by the boys, and a general vote 
to decide the choice for the remainder of the 


month. 


By following this method of review the original 
impressions will be well strengthened and the pu- 
pil given a better value for the consideration 
previously devoted to each and all as_ first 
grouped in classes at the first of the month. 


GROUPS OF PICTURES. 


Devotional or Religious—‘“Madonna of the 
Chair,” “Sistine Madonna,” “The Children of the 
Shell,” ““Announcement to the Shepherds,” “The 
Nativity,” “The Adoration of the Magi.” 

Landscape.—“Return to the Farm,” “Avenue 
of Trees,” “The Gleaners,’ “Oxen Ploughing,” 
“Edge of the Forest of Fontainebleau.” 

Portrait—‘‘Mona Lisa” (La Jaconde), “The 
Tailor.” 

Animal.—“The Sheepfold” (Still Life also), 
“The Donkey in the Stable,” “Shoeing the Bay 
Mare.” 

Interior.—“Christmas” (Genre also), “Soap 
Bubbles.” 

Genre.—‘“Melon Eaters,” “Christmas.” 

Historical—“Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor” 


——Rosa Bonheur. 


Animal. ... ing in a landscape, or interior, and 


As pictured, singly or in groups, show- 
being the dominant feature. 


May be a single figure, or figure and 
Genre,.... interior; or of still different compo- 
sition. 


Pictures of family life are easily recognized 
and named. They may be of devotional charac- 
ter, of an historical nature, or representing some 
action which causes them to become a genre, 
also. 

As soon as possible present the thought that 
the ‘“‘mother-pictures” in which the World Child 
occurs are called Madonnas. ere there are 
several additional figures the pictures are still so 
/named because the mother-thought is the domi- 
nant one. 

Landscapes reproduce phases of outdoor life; 
there may be introduced action pertaining to 
human or animal life. When the pupil has be- 
come familiar with these, develop an understand- 
ing of what a marine is. 

Marine or true sea-pieces represent the sea as 
it really appears, or idealized. _A.true marine 


does not picture any phase of life save that of 
nature. 


[Continued on page 215.) 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


In a recent message to Congress, President 
Taft recommended the creation of a federal com- 
mission on industria} relations. 

Upon the terms of industry the well-being and 
prosperity of the nation in increasing measure 
depend. The time has come for a new approach 
to the problems underlying industrial conflicts 
and for the elimination of such of their causes as 
are preventable. The federal government should 
summon a commission of the wisest, most public- 
spirited, and best-informed citizens to re-examine, 
in the words of President Taft, our laws bearing 
upon the relation of employer and employee, and 
“to inquire into the general conditions of labor in 
our principal industries; into the existing rela- 
tions between employers and employees in those 
industries; into the various methods which have 
been tried for maintaining mutually satisfactory 
relations between employees and employers, and 
for avoiding or adjusting trade disputes; and into 
the scope, methods, and resources of federal and 
state bureaus of labor and the methods by which 
they might more adequately meet the responsi- 
bilities which, through the work of the commis- 
sion above recommended, would be more clearly 
brought to light and defined.” 

The searchlight of publicity is being directed to 
over-capitalization, watered stock, interlocking 
directorates, and other aspects of business, Why 
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should not the light of truth be thrown, also, on 
industrial relations? Why should not the public 
learn from an official, fair-minded, and disinter- 
ested body of men and women, who shall have 


power to summon witnesses and probe the facts, - 


the truth in all its bearings as to the existing re- 
lations between labor and corporate forms of 
work? 

Unfortunately, labor questions are chiefly dis- 
cussed in the heat of industrial battle, when pas- 
sions are aroused, and when, because of imme- 
diate self-interest, the temptation to misrepresent 
is strongest. 

What is now proposed is an inquiry which shall 
be wholly independent of the merits of any par- 
ticular controversy and which cannot be used to 
advance unfairly the interests of either party. 

We assume that the commission is not merely 
to reiterate what has often been said on the sub- 
jects of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, 
but rather that it is to examine the profound 
changes of the past twenty years in our industrial 
life, and reach definite conclusions as to how the 
public interest in industry may be more ade- 
quately expressed, as to how exact justice may be 
attained without either violence or oppression. 


MILTON FAIRCHILD’S MESSAGE. 


It is nearly a year since the National Institution 


. for Moral Instruction was incorporated, and we 


are now seeing the organization actually at work. 
The director of instruction, Milton Fairchild, has 
just finished the moral instruction trip for the 
state of Massachusetts. In March he will make a 
trip throughout Iowa under the direction of 
Superintendent Rae of Hawarden. 

This new method of moral instruction consists 
in visualizing concrete incidents photographed 
from real life by throwing them on a screen from 
a projection lantern. In other words, it is visual 
instruction in morals. But the plan involves more 
than the delivery of illustrated lectures to large 
audiences. These lessons must be followed by 
class discussion and incidental instruction by the 
teachers for individual pupils; otherwise the plan 
is but half completed. 

The Massachusetts trip is an example of what 
we may expect to see the country over before 
long. Nine cities were visited and thirty-five les- 
sons were given by Mr. Fairchild in a month. He 
reached an audience of 17,700. At the high 
schools he gave his lesssons on “The Sportsman,” 


“Thrift,” and “The Gentlemen”; in the grammar 


schools his subjects were: “What I’m Going to 
Do When I’m Grown Up” and “What People 
Think About Boys’ Fights”; and at the normal 
schools he gave an explanatory lecture to the 
teachers for an hour. The whole trip cost the 


schools $418.62, a trifle over two cents per pupil. 


per lesson. 
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General satisfaction was expressed by the 
school authorities in every city. No protest from 
any source was apparent. What the permanent 
fesults will be it is a little early to predict; but we 
ate waiting the returns, and our readers will learn 
the verdict. The possibility of a state trip for di- 
rect visual instruction in morals in public schools, 
however, has been demonstrated. It seems cer- 
tain that it will establish itself as an effective 
method. 


HEETER TO PITTSBURGH. | 


The election of Superintendent Sylvanus L. 
Heeter of St. Paul as superintendent of Pittsburgh; 
at a salary of $9,000, is one of the most impoftarit 
[ promotions of the year, or of any year. Its only 
rival is that of Kendall of Indianapolis, who be- 
came state commissioner of New Jersey. Mr. 
Heeter was grammar school supervisor of Minne- 
' apolis six years ago. He has been six years su- 
perintendent of St. Paul, and on March 1 he will 
be on duty in Pittsburgh, one of the most im- 
portant superintendencies in the country, with 
one of the highest salaries in the country. 
The new code of Pennsylvania united Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny, and provided for a small 
school board, fifteen in number. Mr. Heeter is 


| 
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certainly to be congratulated upon the opportu- | 


nity for educational leadership which has come to 
him, and Pittsburgh for settling what was getting 
to be an annoyance to the board. 


THE NEW PATRIOTISM. 


' The “safe and sane Fourth” has become such a 
’ popular and commendable movement that we feel 
warranted in setting before our readers a few of 
its results, even at this “unpatriotic season.” The 
Journal of the American Medical Association sets 
forth some authoritative statistics in an article, 
the most encouraging of which are those showing 
the decrease in deaths and injuries in the last half- 
dozen years :— ; 


1903. 1911. 


Died from lockjaw............... 406 10 


“Prohibitory ordinances are most effective and 
permanent, as shown by the results in Baltimore, 
} Washington, Cleveland, and other cities, and even 
} restrictive ordinances, if enforced, are effective, as 
shown in New York, Boston, Chicago, Toledo, 
and elsewhere.” 

’ The improvement is especially noticeable in the 
large cities. Four years ago in Chicago fifteen 
persons were killed and over 150 were injured in 
Fourth of July accidents. This year two persons 

were killed and only fifty-three injured. In 1907 
twenty-two persons were killed in New York city 

from Fourth of July accidents, and 422 were in- 
jured. In 1911 three were killed and ninety-one 
were injured. Both cities have adopted a sane 
Fourth celebration. 

But the prohibition and restriction are only half 
the problem. We take away the noise and the 
fireworks, and we must supply diversions equally 
attractive to Young America. It is correct and 
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laudable that we incite patriotism in our youth on 
the greatest anniversary day of America, but to 
do this in a safe and sane manner, yet in an out- 
and-out way, is the point to be solved. It was 
ever easier to do away with an evil than to find a 
substitute which proved in truth an emendation 
and an advancement. 

The music of bands is stirring to youth and age 
alike; children’s parades are interesting, but not a 
fair substitute for their war games; historic floats 
have but a passing attraction, and they are at 
times tiring; picnics are better. We must set our 
ingenuity at work, even as the playground work- 
ers have done iri their field, that we may give our 
boys and girls one day of absorbing and fascinat- 
ing frolic. We could take a lesson from the ari- 
nual picnics for the thildren iti Atchison, Kani. 
We might throw opeti the amusement parks, 
metry-go-rounds, oller coasters, vaudeville 
shows, and all, at the expense of the city fathers. 

Before another Independence Day we must 
have discovered so many features for a safe and 
sane holiday that Young America will have for- 
gotten that a “patriotic celebration” meant noise, 
nerves, and injuries. 


CHICAGO SALARY JUMP. 


Chicago’s noblest act is the raise, by unanimous 
vote, and without discussion, of the salaries of all 
teachers. The 250 kindergartners alone were ex- 
cepted in this increase. The total amount of in- 
crease is $600,000. The scales of increase vary 
for the different grades of teaching, ranging in in- 
creases of from $100 to $500. Most of the scales 
provide for a gradual increase to the maximum, 
raising the wages from $50 to $100 on the year 
from the minimum to the maximum, which is 
reached in most cases in four years. Some teach- 
ers are to receive $100 increases of salary every 
year until the maximum is reached, at eight or 
nine years. 

The changes are to be effective at once. Teach- 
ers who have already reached thtir old maximum 
salaries and have served long enough to be 
eligible under the new maximum schedule will re- 
ceive the new salary. 

In addition to the raises in salaries for the regu- 
lar teachers, the salary of Robert Smith, manual 
training supervisor, was increased from $3,500 to 
$4,000. Henry Suder, supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, received the same increase. 

In raising the maximum wages, the minimum 
wages are raised, also. In several cases new 
teachers, just beginning work, will receive for 
their salaries what former teachers received as 
the maximum, after several years of service. This 
is one of many notable achievements of the pres- 
ent administration. 


rrr 


SCHOOL ALL THE YEAR. 


While there is little liability of extreme or early 
action, there is no question that there is unrest, 
decided unrest, over the waste, through idleness, 
of the expensive school plants. This from the 
Lynn (Mass.) News editorial :— 

“Some of the Western states are attacking 
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school problems with vigor, and the only danger 
is that needed reforms may be overdone. For 
example, Minnesota talks of a school twelve 
months in the year, eight hours a day, and six 
days a week. The argument is clear. Why let 
the school ‘plant’ stand idle? Why dawdle over 
an education? Let us have efficiency. Is the 
school too unpractical, too remote from reality? 
Then let us model it on real life, where a working 
~ day of eight hours or more is the rule, and Satur- 
day is not a holiday. Eminently rational, only 
those strenuous reformers are forgetting the old 
saw, ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 
It is no answer to say that multitudes of children 
are voluntarily leaving school to go to work, and 
that the shop or the store. gives them little time 
for play. That is their misfortune, whether they 
incur it voluntarily or not. Those who have 
never had time to play often become admirable 
men and women, but there is something lacking 
in their lives—something that can rarely be made 
up later. Play is as much a part of education as 
the study of books, and a generous place must be 
left for it. 

“The Minnesota talk is extreme; only less ob- 
jectionable is the great waste of time in many 
American schools under the present system. 
What with three months or more in the summer, 
a break at Christmas _and another in the spring, 
and the increasing number of holidays that spoil 
a good share of the week, not to speak of reviews 
and interminable ‘tests’ and examinations during 
which the big public school machine stands still, 
the only wonder is that anything is accomplished. 
There is room for something between this prodi- 
gal waste of time and treating school children as 
though they were factory employees whose play- 
time is over.” 

NATIONAL PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS- 

SOCIATION. 


We doubt if any educational organization of 
any kind is doing a nobler work, is filling a greater 
need, or is more keenly appreciated than is the 
National Playground and Recreation Associatién. 

Just now 140 different cities say they have 
special need of advice of some kind such as can 
only be given by an expert. The demand for 
playground supervisors and directors is far be- 
yond the supply, and this association is the only 
adequate means of finding capable persons and 
directing their training for such service. The 
call for specialists in folk dancing is beyond all 
precedent. Institutions by the hundreds and in- 
dustrial establishments by the thousands are seek- 
ing guidance in finding recreation for their peo- 
ple, recreation that shall be both attractive and 
beneficial. 

A concrete illustration will be especially valua- 
ble. A city of a third of a million people sent for 
one of the field secretaries of the Playground and 


Recreation Association to study the playground’ 


and recreation conditions of their city, and he did 
this to the satisfaction of the local playground 
commission, the school board, and all concerned 
in the local situation. He used tact and diplo- 
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macy in his work, and pulled together forces 
which had long been separated. His study of the 
local field was thorough, and his recommenda- 
tions were feasible and practicable. He gave 
them what they needed, a constructive program, 
and, furthermore, has told them how to carry out 
that program. 


CHANGES IN COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS. 


Much interest has been manifested in the de- 
parture from the traditional entrance and B. A. 
requirements made recently at the University of 
Maine. Neither Greek nor Latin will hereafter 
be required for admission to the college, and the 
requirement of ten hours in the classical depart- 
ment for a bachelor’s degree has been abolished. 
A group system will be in vogue, which gives the 
student a wide range in electing his course under 
the direction of and advice of his major instructor 
and with certain restrictions. In contrast with 
this, we note the movement at Amherst to stiffen 
up the classical requirements. The class of 1885 
expressed the sentiment of the alumni in its rec- 
ommendation to the faculty for more emphasis on 
the “cultural” courses, which shows that our New 
England colleges have different missions. 


La. 
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Our public schools may look discouragiug to 
some pedagogical experts and their fullowers. 
To all these the Journal of Education recommends 
a reading of “The American Miracle” in the Janu- 
ary Atlantic Monthly, that they may see how our 
public schools look to some of those who are us 
ing them. The author, Mary Antin, writes of 
her arrival from Russia. “On our second day I 
was thrilled with the realization of what this free- 
dom of education meant. A little girl from across 
the way came and offered to conduct us to school. 
No application made, no questions asked, no ex- 
aminations, rulings, exclusions; no machinations, 
no fees. The doors stood open for every one of 
us. The smallest child could show us the way.” 


The state superintendent of schools in Texas 
proposes to interest all the school principals and 


school superintendents in a special campaign for 


general participation in athletics and play. 


Growth is always attractive, decay never. Age 
may be growthful up to a very great age. It is 
well worth while to make growth postpone the 
day when decay appears. 


The N. E. A. Volume for 1911 is out. It is a 
book of 1,165 pages, well filled with valuable 
matter. 


More than ever before the work of the teacher 
is of world-wide importance and of lasting value. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 


The Child Labor bill passed the United States 
Senate 54 to 20. hen 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 
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THE DYNAMITE CONSPIRACY. 

That was one of the most dramatic incidents in 
the history of crime when the powerful hand of 
the national government reached across the 
country from Boston to San Francisco and from 
Duluth to New Orleans on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 14, and arrested simultaneously fifty or more 


-men indicted for a share in the dynamite con- 


spiracy cases. The arrests included practically 
the entire staff of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, includ- 
ing the chief officers, members of the executive 
board, and about twenty present or former busi- 
ness agents. The crimes included in the con- 
spiracy in which these men are accused of having 
a guilty share were committed at intervals dur- 
ing the six years’ war between the Structural 
Iron Workers and the National Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation of employers, and extended over the 
whole country,—the wrecking of the Los Angeles 
Times building being the most tragic in the series, 
and the attempt to wreck President Taft’s special 
train near Santa Barbara last October the latest. 
Had not extra precautions been taken to guard 
the President from injury, the country, as a re- 
sult of this unscrupulous trade war, would have 
had to mourn another assassinated President. 
The trial of the men accused will be followed with 
intense interest. 


AS TO THE “MONEY TRUST.” 
The rather sensational plan for an investiga- 
tion of the “money trust’ by a special Congres- 
sional committee was turned down by the House 
Democratic caucus by a vote of 115 to 66.  In- 
stead, the caucus adopted the Underwood reso- 
lution, under which the several branches of the 
proposed inquiry are turned over to different 
standing committees. The scope of the investi- 
gation includes the joint control of groups of 
banks under common ownership ; the existence of 
institutions under control of banks, engaged in 
dealing or operating in securities; and the man- 
ner in which the bank deposits of great railway 
or industrial corporations are used in the money 
market and the power of any such group of 
financiers to affect the stock exchange. Obvi- 
ously, a good deal will depend upon the spirit 
in which such an inquiry is conducted, and 
whether it is aimed at the ascertaining of facts or 
the accumulation of political material. 


THE CHAMP CLARK “BOOM.” 

On the Democratic side of the approaching na- 
tional contest, a good deal of interest attaches to 
the Champ Clark “boom.” The candidacies of 
Governor Harmon of Ohio and Governor Wilson 
of New Jersey have been longer in the field, but 
it is not impossible that they may both be dis- 


placed by the energetic and popular personality 


of Speaker Clark. The recent withdrawal of ex- 
Governor Folk of Missouri as a Presidential can- 
didate is a factor in Mr. Clark’s favor, as it leaves 
him the undisputed “favorite son” of his state. 
In some quarters the recent mention of Mayor 
Gaynor of New York city is looked upon as an 
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incident of the Clark “boom,” its effect being, it 
is anticipated, to weaken Governor Wilson's fol- 
lowing in New York. On the Pacific coast the 
speaker’s supporters are active. The fact that 
Democratic national conventions require a two- 
thirds vote for nomination adds interest to the 
situation, 


AN UNPLEASANT INCIDENT, 

Not a few conservative Americans have re- 
garded with apprehension the policy adopted 
within a few years by the state department of 
backing the schemes of American financial syndi- 
cates in Latin-American republics by guarantee- 
ing their loans and concessions. . They will feel 
their apprehensions fully justified by a recent 
incident in Honduras, when marines were landed 
from an American gunboat at Puerto Cortez, to 
protect a wharf and railroad built by an Ameri- 
can syndicate, of which the Honduran govern- 
ment was about to take possession. It is ex- 
plained that the marines did not actually seize 
the disputed property, but were landed merely 
to guard against violence; but, from the Hon- 
duran point of view, it came to much the same 
thing. The Honduran Congress had declared 
the American contracts canceled, and had in- 
structed the President to take possession of the 
property, and it was at that point that the marines 
were landed. 


INVITING TROUBLE. 

To continue this policy is merely to invite 
needless trouble. If American financiers cannot 
find enough avenues for their activity at home, 
and are inclined to undertake large enterprises 
for the development of Latin-American inter- 
ests, they should do it with a clear understanding 
of the risks involved, and should not be suffered 
to embroil the United States government. The 
Latin-Americans are sensitive and suspicious, and 
we should give them no excuse for imagining that 
the United States is trying to exploit them or 
will use its great power to back up American 
syndicates which are doing so. In this particular 
instance, the fact that the British, Italian, Mexi- 
can, Danish, and Norwegian consuls at Puerto 
Cortez joined in a protest against the landing of 
the American marines is proof sufficient that this 
action was unwise and unwarranted. 


CONDITIONS OF HOME RULE. 
The financial features of the Liberal govern- 
ment’s scheme of home rule for Ireland are by 


no means the least important. Under the govern- | 


ment bill the Irish parliament will have real re- 
sponsibility in finance. It will have complete 
control of large areas of taxation and the power 
to supplement its income by new taxes; but the 


‘ system used must be consistent with the financiai 


system of the United Kingdom, and must not be 
discriminating against Ulster. Mr. Churchill 
estimates that Ireland is entitled to a subsidy of 
$10,000,000 a year from Great Britain; and the 
imperial government is to continue to carry out 


[Continued on page 222.) 
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THE QUERIST. 


The Querist page is intended as an educational 
forum, where our readers and their friends may 
ask and discuss questions which are of vital im- 
portance to the teaching profession, whether they 
be questions of fact, of method, of administration, 
or of theory. Questions of such nature may be 
sent in, and they will be published, as their inter- 
est and our space permits, in the Querist page. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: I have received 
several letters regarding the communication on pensions 
printed in the Journal of January 25. One correspondent 
suggests that Section I., A, (4) might allow a teacher a 
larger pension for twenty years’ service than a teacher of 
longer service who retires on half pay if her salary at 
time of retirement is less than $800. To make my mean- 
ing plain another clause might be added to this section: 
“Any teacher sixty years of age whose term of years 
does not equal twenty-five years should receive a retire- 
ment salary at the rate of $20 per year for each year of 
service in the state, providing that no payment shall ex- 
ceed one-half the salary at time of retirement.” 

W. I. Hamilton. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: In response to 
your Querist of January 25, I present the following:— 

“Retirement age” seems there to mean the age upon 
reaching which a teacher is to be retired, whether in ac- 
cordance with her own wish or otherwise. The age of 
retirement for women teachers, if not the same as for 
men teachers, should be placed later than for men, be- 
cause 

First—The fifty-fifth year and the years closely follow- 
ing are not the critical years ina woman’s life either 
physically or mentally (the really critical years have been 
undergone before this). The majority of the many no- 
ticeable cases in the decline of power at these years that 
have come under my actual observation have been di- 
rectly traceable to the laws of atrophy; these women, 
either by state laws for the distribution of property upon 
a husband’s death or by pride of the family were obliged 
to give up their life work and become dependents under 
a daughter’s, or, worse, under a daughter-in-law’s domi- 
nation, or, in cases of unmarried lone women, under a 
still more depressing constraint, and their ability has 
simply been crushed out. So much for women in gen- 
eral. 

In regard to school women in particular,—I have 
served under three women principals whose official 
heads would have fallen under the ban of your retirement 
age law. There are no more active or up-to-date women 
of thirty in the schools anywhere than any one of these 
three. Their executive ability and mental grasp have 
shown no decline, and their ripe experience and good 
sense are much needed in the positions they occupy. 

Second—Statistics show that women are longer lived 
than men. Since there is no good reason for a woman’s 
compulsory retirement at an earlier age than that set for 
man, why incur the great expense by beginning her pen- 
sion five years earlier, when it must be continued for a 
longer neriod than a man’s pension under any circum- 
stances?—especially since the great majority of teachers 
are women. 

The fact that the women greatly outnumber the men 
in the teaching profession means that they will pay 
more to the retirement fund, and this might be a good 
reason why women should be entitled to the retirement 


pension at an earlier age than men, if they so desire. 


But in the cases of women teachers who are still enjoy- 
ing their vigor and ability the pension should not be 
forced upon them in lieu of a salary-earning position. 


E. H. Frey. 
Meadville, Pa. 


[The writer seems to have misconstrued the 
section (Section I. B. 2a) in Mr. Hamilton’s 
scheme relative to the retirement age of fifty-five 
years if a woman, sixty if a man. The retire- 
ment age here set is altogether voluntary. The 
meaning is that at fifty-five a woman may retire, 
and at sixty a man may retire, and be eligible for 
the pension. Retirement at this age is wholly 
voluntary. The only compulsory retirement age 
limit that we have in mind at present is that of 
seventy years, enforced at New York and Boston.] 


THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN DELA- 
WARE. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education: A person 
reading the news item from Wilmington in a recent issue 
of the Journal of Education, relating to the new system 
of certifying teachers in Delaware, might be led to infer 
that great things are being done for the Delaware 
teacher by the new state board, and that the bulletin 
that it has recently issued is the harbinger of a great edu- 
cational advance in this state. 

The fact is, howevet, that the instrument in question is 
a most pathetic piece of old-fogyism. Eight pages are 
devoted to saying what is stated in the new code of 
Pennsylvania, for example, in a few pointed paragraphs. 
So involved and unsatisfactory is it that representatives 
of the board appeared before the county institutes to ex- 
plain and defend it. Moreover, already since it has been 
published it has been amended and modified to suit spe- 
cial needs. It leaves nothing settled. In fact, “it unset- 
tles all things.” No teacher knows where he stands. 
“The state board reserves the right to change the re- 
quirements for a certificate at any time,” says this docu- 
ment impressively on its last page. No permanent cer- 
tificate can be secured by, any teacher. The permanent 
certificates of other states having a far higher educa- 
tional standard than Delaware are flatly ignored. The 
state board has determined to make inquisition into the 
intellectual life of the state’s teachers and damn to the 
limit those not meeting the requirements of its examin- 
ing board. The teacher may be a college or a university 
man whose work is entirely satisfactory to the board 
that he serves, and yet be subject to periodical annoyance 
at the hands of an examining committee. Only one man 
on this committee, we understand, is a college graduate. 
One is totally blind. Yet a body so constituted under 
the new ruling may do as it sees fit in determining the 
nature of the examination to be given a candidate, and 
the worst of it is that already it has been suggested by a 
member of the state board that examinations might not 
be demanded equally of all. There might be exceptions, 
and it is plain to any one possessed of common intelli- 
gence that where exceptions are made in such a‘ matter 
abuse is almost sure to follow. 

The trouble is that the state board of education of 
Delaware, in the matter of certifying teachers, is unfor- 
tunate in having power out of all proportion to its ad- 
ministrative ability. It is omnipotent, whereas it should 
be decidedly limited in its powers. At present no law 
guaranteeing a teacher’s riehts or determining his status 
exists in this state to restrain the state board. That 
body has been given a free hand to do as it pleased, and 
it has pleased to do strange things. _The next fs 
legislature should and, doubtless, will give a rational cer- 
tifying law to this state, and will relegate the state 
board’s activities to those of an advisory nature to the 
superintendents. Until that is done nothing definite in 
the way of helpfulness to the teacher can be accom- 
plished in Delaware. 

T. A, Hooyer, 


Milford, Del, 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES. 


[Continued from page | 
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Portraits are most easy to name because they 
are simply pictures of persons. When it is of 
some person famous in history it is called an his- 
torical portrait. 

Historical portraits really form a group by 
themselves. They may be landscapes into which 
are introduced figures—the whole representing 
some event in the history of the world. Often 
these pictures are represented as interiors. 

Still life pictures, no action. Color, form, sen- 
timent, arrangement, repose are the features of 
this group. 

Genre is difficult to name, as many pictures 
which are of another class are by the introduc- 
tion of some pose of figure, attribute, or senti- 
ment transformed into a genre. “Christmas,” by 
Jan Steen, is an example. In naming a genre, 
develop the additional thought of it as being, 
also, of another class. 


GENERAL THOUGHT FOR TEACHERS. 


Though the same general scheme for the devel- 
opment of lessons upon pictures may be used ad- 
vantageously with children of various ages, there 
must be arranged for the more advanced an ex- 
tension and broadening of thought with the addi- 
tion of a consideration of the temperament of the 
painter, his environment, and customs of the 
times. There should also be made a pretty clear 
impression concerning the class to which the pic- 
ture belongs. 

With the most advanced pupils the subject, 
sentiment, and technique employed in the depic- 
tion may be considered. 

The desirability of cultivating the virtues should 
constantly be remembered, for it is only through 
repeatedly making impressions of fine doing that 
there will be established any standard—save that 
of the amount of one’s worldly possessions—for 
the conduct of life and the judging of fellow-man. 

It must be remembered that every beautiful 
thought created in the mind prevents the lodge- 
ment of the opposite; and when youth can be 
guided so as to become desirous of emulating 
those characteristics which make for permanent 
beauty in the fulfillment of life’s duties then will 
the laws governing right living be unbroken. 


Decimals are no such bugbear as they are made 
to appear. Frequent use will rob them of all 
their terrors. No rule will be remembered, but 
methods of doing the things by frequently doing 
it will easily abide. Not much practice at any one 
time, but a little as often as once a week will es- 
tablish the habit of doing the work correctly. 


The reduction of the size of classes in the 
grades is becoming general. There are now 
many cities that have thirty-six as the limit. 


Examinations are for enlightenment of the 
Officials and for testing what the pupils do not 
know. 


THE DRINKING-CUP CRUSADE. 


The occasional remark that the crusade against the 
common drinking-cup is a “fad,” and that the state or. 
city laws barring it are “silly,” gives point to the follow- 
ing brief statement. of the history of this movement,. 
given by the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (New York, 
November). This agitation, we are told, is an object- 
lesson in the progress of practical hygiene, and its phen- 
omenal slowness illustrates well how thick-headed in. 
sanitary matters is the ordinary “practical” citizen. 
For the danger of infection from this source was noted 
at least 350 years ago, and possibly before that time. 
And yet the cup that may infect is still far from abol- 
ished. We are reminded that— 

“In the middle of the sixteenth century a professor of 
theology in Strassburg insisted upon having individual’ 
communion-cups, and, during a plague in 1564, his de- 
mand was enforced. It takes something more than the. 
mere statements of truths, even with raised voice, to 
shake mankind out of age-old ruts, and only the discov- 
ery by actual experiment within the last ten years that 
as many as 28,000 bacteria may be deposited on a drink- 
ing-glass by one contact, has been able to really move 
us toward obeying the preaching which has been heard 
for hundreds of years. 

“As typical of a half-way stage of progress at which» 
we seem to have arrived in the process of weaning from 
the common cup, there is on the public square of one of 
our large cities a pump with chained tin cup, and beside 
it a bubbling fountain with porcelain mouthpiece. The 
thirsty can take their choice as to whether they will im- 
bibe in the old or new fashion. It is needless to say 
that, from habit alone, the fountain is kissed by far 
fewer lips than the battered cup. Between the two there 
is possibly not so great choice as we might suppose, for 
in either case the lips may touch the container of fluid, 
and it has been found that glasses washed in cold or even 
in lukewarm water and wiped with a sterile towel still 
have many bacteria clinging to them. If there were 
some contrivance by which the lips could touch the water 
only we would have an ideal dispenser. 

“As shown by the example previously noted, the public 
is no more ready for purely voluntary acceptance of hy- 
gienic methods of drinking than it is for willing obe- 
dience to rules- of quarantine. The great majority of 
mankind must be educated by force into hygienic living. 
If the doing away with the public drinking-cup or com- 
mon communion-cup is to come about, it must be by 
force of law. It is a good sign that the city of New 
York has set an example in the abolition of the public 
cup, and that in the public schools each child is to have 
his own utensil for drinking purposes. This movement 
will have its effect upon other cities, which, like sheep, 
will be apt to follow the lead of the metropolis, where 
otherwise their movements in such direction would have 
been long delayed. 

“Of equal or greater importance with the drinking-cup 
is the sanitary condition of tumblers, spoons, and other 
utensils at soda-fountaims and im restaurants. If, as 
shown by von Esmarch’s experiments, simple washing in 
lukewarm water is insufficient to remove bacteria, the 
adequate use of hot water should be insisted upon for all 
eating and drinking utensils used by the public. 

“It 1s unfortunate that so many of our boards of 
health are hampered by lack of authority and lack of 
funds in the carrymg out of needed reforms, and that we 
must be perhaps decades, if not centuries, in entering the 
promised land of more sanitary living.”"—Literary Di- 
gest. 


_ 


C. B. R., Pennsylvania: Your Journal is always “on 
the job.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 

THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM. By George Her- 
bert Palmer, Alford professor of philosophy in Har- 
vard University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 211 pp. 

This book contains the substance of a course of lec- 
tures delivered in 1909 before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston and subsequently much revised. Professor 
Palmer sets his problem forth in a lucid manner, intel- 
ligible to layman as well as specialist. Freedom he de- 
scribes as a problem to which the human mind, however 
discouraged, invariably returns, one too large for com- 
plete solution, but one where even partial insight 
broadens all other apprehension. Freedom is defined 
as that self-guidance through which, for purposes of our 
own, we narrow a dual future possibility to a single ac- 
tual result. The deterministic cause, i.e., the improbabil- 
ity of freedom, has three main arguments. In the first 
place, everywhere in the world events move by fixed se- 
quences toward single issues, undisturbed by alternative 
possibilities, and wherever science has advanced causal 
sequence has followed. Then the determinists follow 
Kant in saying that causation is embedded in the very 
structure of the mind. Lastly they derive evidence from 
the nature of society to the effect that conduct can be 
predicted, since antecedents are followed by invariable 
consequents even in the very complex circumstances ot 
human intercourse. The resulting beliefs are either the 
old necessarianism with its two branches of fatalism and 
predestination, or in modern determinism which declares 
that conduct is a product of circumstance plus character. 
The libertarian doctrine, i.e., the probability of freedom, 
maintains in the first place that, although the world is 
one of ordered sequence, nevertheless freedom is found 
in self. The self is a creative subject appealed to by 
“duty,” “rather,” estimates of comparative worth. Kant 


lends aid to the libertarian inde the shape of another 
in 


<a priori argument,—the m a passive receiver of 
perceptions is itself an object and conforms to the law 
-of causation, but the mind as active becomes free, a fact 
. revealed to us in the peculiar consciousness we know as 
“ought.” Lastly the belief is imbedded in the structure 
“of human society, for the great fact of praise and blame 
indicates several possibilities. Professor Palmer is a 
moderate libertarian, and sees in determinism much that 
is useful. Accordingly he admits causative force over 
the whole observational field, and accepts the Kantian 
consideration of causation as a fixed condition of cog- 
nitive thought, but he also agrees with Kant’s dual per- 
sonality—a distinction which the determinist does not 
hold. Then, too, there is a difficulty in predictability of 
conduct, in that we can’t predict our own conduct. Pro- 
fessor Palmer amplifies causation, dividing it into se- 
— quential and ante-sequential causation. The distinctive 
oe feature of personality is that it is able to guide itself in 
* an ante-sequential manner. Our ideas may work in 
either a sequential or ante-sequential manner, i.e., may 
operate either as a present fact or through its suggested 
possibilities. When we ask what the value of one of 
several ideal possibilities is to us, we are living in a 
moral and not merely a natural world. Libertarianism 
shows how the invariability of the ordered sequences 
provides trustworthy tools for the co-ordinating mind of 
man. In addition to the limitations on freedom usually 
given, physical, psychological, and voluntary, Professor 
Palmer gives a fourth set, namely, moral limitations. 
“T am not compelled to choose as duty bids, but my only 
alternative is some sort of disruption of myself.” This 
is freedom of suicide. We can follow the teleological or 
mechanical order. Because we can choose between 
these two necessities, we are free. Such is a brief out- 


line of this noteworthy contribution to literature of free- 
dom. 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. A Text in Civics for 


High Schools, Academies, and Normal Schools. By 
S. E. Forman. New York: The Century Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 359 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 


The time allotted to the study of civics in secondary 
schools is necessarily limited, but in this time there is 
much to be taught. Certain phases of our American 
government can be brought out in the study of United 
States history, but there are peculiar duties of American 
citizenship which must be taught separately with our 
government and politics as a background. In “The 
American Republic’ Professor Forman offers a book 
which would form an entirely adequate basis for such 
instruction in the hands of a teacher who has an enthu- 
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siastic vital interest in the subject. The text is an 
abridgment of his “Advanced Civics.” Divided into 
three parts it gives a broad view of the foundation of 
American government, which is followed by an expo- 
sition of the machinery and political superstructure, 
and this in turn is followed by a discussion of the func- 
tions and services of our government. The amount of 
ground covered is surprisingly large. The information 
is accurate and as complete as could be wished. His 
statements are definite and clear. And he has not fallen 
into faults which are so much to be feared in an elemen- 
tary treatment of a large subject,—those of over-empha- 
sizing minor features and of failing to show proper re- 
lationship. Such subjects of live interest as direct 
primaries, equal suffrage, the tariff, the recall of judges, 
and the commission form of municipal government are 
treated in an impartial, historical manner. 

JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR SIGHT 
READING. By Arthur L. Janes, Boys’ high school, 
Brooklyn. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 238 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Mr. Janes believes that in most schools in studying 
Latin pupils have learned to depend on notes and vo- 
cabulary rather than upon themselves. “They have done - 
little independent thinking. In this way they have spent 
much time and yet have made scanty progress in ability 
to translate, and have lost all opportunity to read the 
more interesting parts of Books V., VI., and VII. of the 
Gallic war, the very important and highly entertaining 
narrative of the Civil war, and the attractive lives of 
Nepos.” Mr. Janes offers this book in an attempt to 
remedy these conditions. Selections have been made 
from Books III.-VII. of the Gallic war, from Book III. 
of the Civil war, and from Nepos he has selected the 
lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, Cimon, Epaminondas, 
Hannibal, and Cato. In the vocabulary he has included 
all the words which Professor Lodge in the vocabulary 
of high school Latin has shown should be mastered by 
the end of the second year, together with all other first 
occurrences. The footnotes include the meanings of the 
less usual words, unusual meanings of common words, 
hints on derivation and translation, and synonyms. 
Matters of syntax and history have been reduced to a 
minimum. 


PATRIOTS AND TYRANTS. By Marion F. Lansing. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 184 pp. 


Price, 40 cents. 

This little book takes high rank among the “Medieval 
Builders of the Modern World” series, published by 
this enterprising house. The stories of how many of 
the liberties enjoyed by the world of to-day came to be 
won in a far distant past, such—for instance—as the 
wringing the great Magna Charta from the despotic King 
John by the Barons of England, are here told its. There 
are some seventeen such stories, telling of Hereward 
the Saxon, Robert Bruce of Scotland, Hermann the De- 
liverer, Joan of Arc, and many others; each of which is 
not only well chosen, but delightfully narrated. The il- 
lustrations are by reproduction of drawings from old 
engravings, and are a pleasant illumination of the text. 
A few pages of notes and questions touching each story 
help to make the work complete. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK FOR SCHOOLS WITH- 
OUT SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. By C. Edward 
Newell, drawing director, public schools, Springfield, 


Mass. Springfield: Milton Bradley Company. Cloth. 
ane diagrams, illustrations. 125 pp. Price, 
20. 


The value of constructive work, especially in the lower 
grades, has been clearly demonstrated. Every teacher 
feels that she would like to take it up, but few in rural 
districts and small towns know how to go about in fur- 
nishing this happy occupation for both hands and minds 
of pupils. Mr. Newell offers here a book which is a 
manual setting forth a progressive course for teachers in 
schools where as yet there is no equipment. This book 
is arranged under three subdivisions according to the 
months of the school year,—the work for each month 
being given under three subdivisions—primary, inter- 
mediate, and grammar. There are one or two prob- 
lems given for each subdivision each month. Any 
teacher could use the book most profitably; the designs 
are very clear and practical; and the fine artistic appear- 
ance of the book is in itself enough to inspire teachers 


to do good work along these lines of constructive work 
with small children. 
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CAVE; MOUND, AND LAKE DWELLERS, AND 
OTHER PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. By Florence Hol- 
brook. Boston, New York, and Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 138 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

It was never so difficult as now for a writer to mo- 
nopolize a special field of activity. ‘—Imitation is so easy 
and so pardonable in the public eye that only genuine 
genius can long hold a field exclusively, and Florence 
Holbrook of the Forestville school, Chicago, is such a 
one. Thus far she has kept a lap ahead of her imitators, 
as “Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers” easily ‘demon- 
strates. The subject matter is fresh, attractive, and of 
educative value. Most schools have limited their study 
of primitive life to the Indian and Eskimo; from neither 
of these has civilization inherited anything of value. 
The cave and lake dwellers were our early ancestors, 
and from them we have inherited much. The study of 
their modes of life shows us the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion. Miss Holbrook’s book describes primitive indus- 
tries, such as pottery-making, spinning, weaving, the 
making of leather and clothing, etc. It treats of the 
taming of animals, the kindling of fire, the primitive 
family life, and the beginnings of trade and of the use of 
money. The accounts of life in the old stone age, the 
new stone age, and the age of bronze, the state of civili- 
zation reached by the lake dwellers, and the illustrations 
of the technical skill of these primitive folk open a new 
world of great interest to all young people. The illus- 
trations are of exceptional educative value. They are 
chosen from authentic sources and supplement the text 
at every point. The book is in a class by itself in inter- 
est, in suggestiveness, and in vital value. 


THE LIBRARIAN AT PLAY. Bv Edmund Lester 
Pearson. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

The essays, amusing and otherwise, which have ap- 
peared in the Boston Transcript over the signature, 
“The Librarian,” have found a host of charmed readers. 
The same anonymous writer gave us that most amusing 
literary hoax, the Old Librarian’s Almanack, some 
time ago, and there was a general demand on the part 
of librarians and bibliophiles for the name of the author. 
He has now disclosed himself as Edmund Lester Pear- 
son, a Harvard graduate of some ten-years’ standing, 
who also graduated from the Library School at Albany, 
and who has sinee been in library work at the Congres- 
sional library, the library of the war department, and the 
Carnegie public library in Washington, D. C. “The 
Librarian at Play” is a series of essays as diverting as 
one could wish. They are so mirth-provoking and droll 
that at first one fails to recognize the sound observa- 
tions of reading habits and library habits which appear 
on every page. Especially to be recommended for an 
hour when one wishes to be amused by animating read- 
ing are the chanters on Vanishing Favorites, The Inter- 
est Gauge, A Literary Meet, and By-ways and Hedges. 


THE NEW BARNES WRITING BOOKS. By C. S. 
Hammock, Ph. B., A. G. Hammock, A. B. Primer 
for grades one and two; Book One, grades three and 
four; Book Two, grades five and six; Book Three, 
grades seven and eight. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
The A. S. Barnes Company. Price, $1.50 per dozen; 
Teachers’ Manual, $3.00 per dozen. 

The “muscular movement” is now very much in eyvt- 
dence, and these authors have capitalized the spirit of 
the hour in a series of pupils’ books. The first dash at 
this popular idea based its appeal in no small measure 
upon the fact that special writing books were unneces- 
sary. Now there is a complete series of directions for 

upils, starting with a beautiful, suggestive, and helpful 

Peart, three copybooks, each covering two years, and 

a Teachers’ Manual. These books are not like ordinary 

writing books, in that no provision is made for any writ- 

ing in these books. They are merely for instruction as 
to what to write, when to write, and how. 


STORIES OF INDIA’S GODS AND HEROES. By 
W. D. Monro. Illustrated in color by Evelyn Paul. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
&8vo. Price, $1.50, net; postage, 15 cents. 

A warm welcome will be accorded the seven tales 
which compose the present volume, filled as they are 
with all the charm of color and glamour of the East. 
The main stories of the “Mahabharata” and the “Rama- 
vana” are related, and the “Vedas” and “Puranas” have 
also provided material. The author has retold these se- 
lections from the great epics in clear, interesting prose 
form, proving himself well qualified for his task of 
spreading a knowledge of the Indian masterpieces. 
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There are sixteen beautiful colored illustrations by Eve- 
lyn Paul. The work of this illustrator will be appre- 
ciated by all lovers of gorgeous but refined coloring, 
such as would naturally be called for in any attempt to 
represent in adequate style the spirit of the book itself. 


HASSAN IN EGYPT. By Etta B. McDonald and Julia 
Dalrymple. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. [l- 
lustrated. 114 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

_ One of the choice methods of instruction in geography 

in modern use iS by personally-conducted parties, so to 

speak, by which the little people are in the company of 
some native child, such as Hassan, a little lad of the land 
of the Nile. Such a method has many advantages, and 
these are readily perceptible in this delightful little vol- 
ume on Egypt, prepared with such literary skill by these 
joint-authors. The wonderful river—the life of Egypt, 
the pryamids, the queer boats with lateen sails, the 
colossal ruins of Thebes, the streets of Cairo,—these and 
many other things descriptive of this interesting land 
we aré learning about, while all the time we are being 
companioned by Hassan, the bronze-cheeked laddie 

around whom all the descriptions are grouped. It is a 

fine bit of work from beginning to end, and with its fine 

illustrations. makes it just such a book as the children 
will be pleased to read, 


SELECTED POEMS. For Required Reading in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Henry W. Boynton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 342 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

With this volume and a few more the series of Mac- 
millan’s Pocket American and English Classics will soon 
total a hundred and fifty. Mr. Boynton has here brought 
together seven poems which represent fairly well the 
verse of the early and middle nineteenth century. The 
are: “The Ancient Mariner,” “Lays of Ancient Rome, 
“The Raven,” “Sir Launfal,” ohrab and Rustum,” 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” and “Snow Bound.” 
In the introduction the editor discusses and explains the 
selections. 


BARBORA: OUR LITTLE BOHEMIAN COUSIN. 
By Clara Vostrovsky Winlow. Bosten: L, C, Page 
& Co. Cloth. 95 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
A recent addition to the delightful “Little Cousin” 

series by the same publishers. The author seems thor- 

oughly familiar with Bohemia and the customs of its 
peoples. Her descriptions of the Cech children, their 
school life, their home and out-of-door life, their dresses, 
their games, and the heroes who appeal to their patriot- 
ism are not only charming but quite camplete. As many 

Bohemians are settled in America, this is a valuable lit- 

tle book to have, to make us better acquainted with our 

neighbors and—more than that—our fellow citizens. 

The book is handsomely illustrated. 


WORLD BOOK OF TEMPERANCE. By Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. Revised and enlarged. Wash- 
ingten: anternational Reform Bureau, Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 416 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Seven millions of gallons greater than in any previous 

year of whiskey and other distilled liquors and nearly 

dour million gallons more of beer than in any other year 
have been produced in the United States during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1911. Prohibition has been de- 
feated in five out of seven state-wide campaigns in the 
last two years; in Maine the victory for prohibition was 

a very narrow one; and in Ohio there have been many 

lapses from county prohibition. To those who are fight- 

ing for the cause of temperance this can but cause alarm: 

Recruits for the cause must be had, and the way to begin 

is with the public school children and the Sunday school 

children. Temperance lessons for these children should 
be made vital and impressive. We can recommend no 
better aid in preparing such lessons than the “World 

Book of Temperance,” a book replete with striking illus- 

trations, accurate statistics, and what is most important 

of all, a fair, honest treatment of the liquor question. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If Suk, A. Weak Weary Watery Eyes or 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. April 4, 5,6: North Platte Valley 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To 
available, these contributions should 

short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
ae than Friday preceding date of 
ssue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 22, 23, 24: American Physi- 
cal Education Association, nine- 
teenth cenvention, Montreal, Can.; 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, 
Mass., secretary. 


February 23, 24: State branch of the 
National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, Matthew P. 
Adams, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York city. 

February 26, 27, 28, 29: Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Association, St. 

o. 

March 8&8 9: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Madison; 
president, Superintendent Clough 
of Portage. 


March 13. 14. 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 14, 15, 16: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth. 

March 19-22: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Planters Hotel, 
St. Louis; president, C. A. Fuller- 
ton, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 

March 27, 28, 29: West Central Ne- 

braska Educational Association, 
Kearney; president, L. A. Quivey, 
Cozad. 

March 27, 28, 29: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Aurora; 
president, Roy E. Cochran, Kear- 
ney. 4 

March 27, 28, 29: Southeastern Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Beatrice. 


March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 

Teachers’ Association, McCook; 

resident, Superintendent C. F. 
ite, Trenton. 

March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 

March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 


mont; Mrs. E. B. Williams, - 


Wahoo, secretary. 

March 29-30: Annual meeting Wis- 
consin City Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals, Hotel Pfis- 
ter, Milwaukee; president, Super- 
intendent B. E. Nelson, Racine. 

April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 

April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 

- Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 

April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 

April 5, 6: Northwest Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Chadron; 

resident, Superintendent H. H. 
eimund, Crawford. 


ebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport; president, Superin- 
W. L. Greenslit, Scotts- 
luff. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


May 8, 9, 10: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 1. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Maine has been making notable 
strides in education since the election 
of Payson Smith as state superin- 
tendent. The salaries of women 
teachers the state over have been ad- 
vanced on the average $60 a year in 
three years. Teachers are much 
more scholarly and professional. 

ST. ALBANS. The Pine Tree 
state is justly proud of the part she 
plays in the world outside. This 
quiet little town boasts of her influ- 
ence in Rhode Island. Irving O. 
Winslow, assistant superintendent of 
Providence, a native of this town, 
was sent from this county—Somerset 
—to the state senate, where he was 
chairman of the legislative committee 
on education. A brilliant political 
career was prophesied for him when 
he went to Providence into school 
work. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, to the number 
of nearly 100, met at the City Club 
last Saturday, with Superintendent 
Stratton D. Brooks presiding. Presi- 
dent Murlin of Boston University 
made a courageous comparison of 
higher education in the West and the 
East, the conclusion of the whole 
matter being that the pace of the last 
fifteen years in the West, if main- 
tained, will cause the universities of 
the East to broaden their vision and 
intensify their activity. Superintend- 
ent James H. Van Sickle in his first 
appearance before the club gave a 
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quiet presentation of the most pro- 
gressive ideals in regard to the duty 
of the school to the exceptionally 
bright boys and girls. 


The morning session of the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion meeting here last Saturday was a 
most illuminating demonstration of 
the way in which school administra- 
tion in Massachusetts is loosening up. 
Each of the seven speakers gave a. 
graphic exposition of the transforma- 
tion in his city from the traditiona} 
iron-clad system to the latest ways. 
and means of meeting exceptional 
children. The plan in Newton was 
presented by Principal Samuel B. 
Paul of the Mason school. Supérin- 
tendent Clarence H. Dempsey of 
Malden described their flexible grad- 
ing and individual promotion pro- 
gram. Superintendent Parlin  out- 
lined the new plan in Cambridge. 
Superintendent Nickerson of Med- 
ford described the advantages they 
had derived in Medford from the 
summer school work of the last two 
years. In these schools pupils can 
make up a lost grade, and ambitious 
pupils can advance an extra grade by 
summer work. Superintendent Clark 
of Somerville told how the difficulties 
which are always met in establishing 
the semi-annual promotion system 
were overcome in Somerville. Su- 
perintendent Van Sickle of Spring- 
field outlined the provisions for ex- 
ceptional children in his city. In the 
afternoon Ernst Hermann, director 
of physical education in Cambridge, 
gave “a working scheme for physical 
education in the public schools.” 
The unusually effective work which 
has been done in the Cambridge 
schools under his direction has 
gained wide recognition. He has im- 
ported ideas which are bound to 
make the work of teaching easier, be- 
cause under his plan children are in 
fine physical condition, and mental 
fatigue scarcely finds a place in the 
schoolroom. His plans for play and 
exercise are simple and require little 
expensive preparation, they 
prove very practical. For next year 
the officers of the association are: 
President, O. A. Morton of Marl- 


boro; vice-president, Fairfield Whit- ° 


ney of Everett; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. F. Sims of Saugus. 

Boston University is already doing 
large and admirable things for the 
teachers of public schools in Boston 
and vicinity, but even more is to be 
offered. More courses in music, the 
drama, and English will be given, 
and these may, in some _ instances, 
count towards a degree. 

Alonzo Meserve, vice-president of 
the Science Teachers’ Bureau, has an- 
nounced plans for increasing -the 
activity of the bureau along six lines, 
namely: The establishment at Frank- 
lin park, in addition to the new zoo 
and aquarium to be provided by the 
city, of a children’s museum to fur- 
nish natural history specimens to the 
schools; field work; half-hour lec- 
tures to be open to the public as well 
as to the pupils; a collection of mis- 
cellaneous articles covering invention 
and research, including wireless 
telegraphy and flying machines; an 
exhibit of work along the lines indi- 
cated in the schools, and a special li- 
brary. It is hoped that the school 
department will help to support this 
new work. 

CAMBRIDGE. It seems certain 
now that Professor Josiah Royce will 
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recover from his recent attack of 
apoplexy. He will leave Cambridge 
for a long vacation as soon as he is 
-able, leaving his courses to an assist- 
ant. Professor Royce is fifty-six 
years old. Since 1885 he has been in 
the philosophy department at Har- 
vard, and since 1892 he has been a full 
professor. His courses are chiefly in 
che field of logic, but this year he was 
to lecture in Philosophy B, the in- 
troductory course in modern philoso- 
phy. 

MALDEN. The annual report of 
the superintendent of schools, C. H. 
Dempsey, states that there are two 
half years of review work in the 
double promotion system as it now 
stands which may be dropped when 
the committee is ready to reduce the 
nine-year elementary term to eight 
years. Other recommendations of 
the superintendent are for an assist- 
ant teacher in every building of over 
four reoms to help individual pupils 
and groups where it is desirable, for 
two more special classes for retarded 
and defective children, and for more 
attention to the vocational side of in- 
struction in manual training, domes- 
tic science, applied courses, and spe- 


‘cial evening classes. 


FITCHBURG. There was no op- 
position in the school committee 
when the question of increasing the 
maximum salary limit for elementary 
school teachers came up. The maxi- 
mum was raised from $680 to $720. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIO STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. Miss Cornelia 
Bradford, head worker of the Whit- 
tier House, Jersey City, the largest 
social settlement in New Jersey, has 
been appointed a member of Jersey 
City’s new board of education. She 
is the city’s first woman member of 
the school board. Other members of 
the board were appointed as follows: 
George G. Tennant, Joseph E. Bern- 
stein, Henry . Bornemann, William 
Gotthardt, Robert M. Brennan, Pat- 
rick Flannery, Dr. O. R. Blanchard, 
and Morris Fox. All excepting Miss 
Bradford and Mr. Bernstein were 
members of last year’s board. Miss 
Bradford established the Whittier 
House settlement eighteen years ago. 
She had previously been engaged in 
Social settlement work at the Mans- 
field House, East London, England. 
When she located in Jersey City she 
lived in a furnished apartment house 
for four months, after which she 
moved into the Whittier House at 174 
Grand street. At that time she had a 
$10 bill and three articles of furni- 
ture. The social settlement property 
now consists of the original Whittier 
House, a former private mansion, and 
a fine brick building connected with 
it. The settlement owns both build- 
ings. Miss Bradford collected $20,- 
000 for the work last winter, and the 
settlement is free from debt. Every 
week 2,500 persons visit the Whittier 
House. There are about fifty clubs 
and departments connected with the 
work. The governing board is made 
up of young men who as boys en- 
joyed the privileges of the settlement 
when Miss Bradford established it. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. “Apprecia- 
tion Day” is an annual holiday for 
the children in the Washington Ir- 
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ving high school, but not a holiday 
such as is generally understood by 
American school children. It is a 
day when the Washington Irving 
girls express their thanks to their 
teachers, superintendents, officers, 
school commissioners, and friends by 
inviting them all to a festival. This 
year it took the form of a pageant of 
great size and splendor,—‘Ye Simple 
Schoolgirl Playe—Rip Van Winkle’s 
Dream.” 

Associate Superintendent Edward 
B. Shallow has questioned the value 
of the work done by the Census 
Bureau and especially the bureau's 
recommendation of a bill providing 
that attendance officers should be 
transferred from the board of educa- 
tion to the Census Bureau—a body in 
no way Officially connected with the 
board of education—and that a police 


“force also be given the bureau. A 


school census once in three years 
should be sufficient, and it would cost 
but $15,000 each time, according to 
Associate Superintendent Shallow, 
who goes on to say in an interview 
with the New York Sun:— 

“What is the net result of the work 
of the permanent census board up to 
date? It has found a few non-attend- 
ants and left them where they were 
found; it has found (mirabile dictu!) 
a few cripples, a few blind children, a 
few anaemics, a few negligent parents 
(and left them in their negligence), 
a few immigrants careless of their 
children’s education, and reported the 
names to the attendance officers. of 
the board of education—all of which 
work could be done better by an ade- 
quate force of attendance officers, and 
it would not cost the city $97,000 ad- 
ditional each year. Since September 
last—five months—the permanent 
census board has sent to our officers 
about 300 cases per month, which 
shows that the wheels are moving 
very slowly, and excuses for further 
existence of the census bureau must 
be devised.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


FAIRMONT. Fairmont recently 
voted $140,000 iri bonds for the erec- 
tion of one large ward school build- 
ing, and for enlarging and modern- 
izing four other buildings. Domestic 
science was put in the high school 
last year, and manual training this 
year. Manual training and domestic 
science have been installed in the col- 
ored school with modern equipment. 
When the improvements now pro- 
vided for have been completed this 
city will have one of the best 
equipped public school systems in the* 
country. This development has 
taken place under the administration 
of Joseph Rosier, who has been su- 
perintendent for the past twelve 
years, and is one of the older super- 
intendents of the state in point of 
service in one position. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. Edward Rynear- 


son, director of high schools, has 
gotter together a little manual set- 
ting forth the work and activities of 
the high school. It is an attractive 
pamphlet, and should prove most 
useful to parents and pupils in plan- 
ning school work. 

The vacancy in the superintendency 
here has at last been filled by the 
election of S. L. Heeter of St. Paul 
to serve a four-year term at a salary 
of $9,000 per annum. Mr. Heeter 


was born in North Manchester, Indi- 
ana, in 1870; he graduated from. the 
Indiana Normal school and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, served for twélve 
years as a grade teacher, high school 
principal, and superintendent in his 
home state, was assistant supefin- 
tendent under C. M. Jordan in Min- 
neapolis for two years, and he is now 
finishing out his sixth year as super- 
intendent of the St. Paul schools. 
His special interest has always been 
in the grammar grades, but the list of 
innovations in the other departments 
in the St. Paul schools under his 
regime is a long one—the simultane- 
ous construction of four modern high 
schools at a cost of $1,500,000, con- 
struction of many elementary schools 
to meet adequately the demands of 
the growing city, installation of mod- 
ern heating, ventilating, plumbing, 
cleaning, and drinking apparatus; es- 
tablishment of a parental school and 
detention home for chronic truants 
and delinquents; elementary indus- 
trial schools for young boys who are 
preparing to go to work; part-time 
continuation schools on a small scale; 
thoroughly organized vacation 
schools; school gardens; summer 
high and grammar schools; medical 
inspection; school nurses; ungraded 
rooms; rooms for backward pupils; 
evening schools;—in fact almost 
every feature of the modern cosmo- 
politan school system has been tried 
under Mr. Heeter’s direction. Citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh consider them- 
selves fortunate in the choice of their 
new superintendent. He will begin 
his work here on March 1. 

HAZLETON. The fresh-air school 
here has been established just a year. 
Its success has been complete. Sixty 
children have been admitted during 
the year, and twenty have been 
discharged to re-enter the regular 
schools. The school is provided by 
the school district for tuberculosis 
children because such children are 
not allowed under the state law to at- 
tend regular public schools. The 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society women 
have provided the warm outer gar- 
ments, hot drinks, and porridge, 
while the state provides milk ee 
children whose parents are too poor 
to supply it. Superintendent Har- 
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man says that through this school the 
disease is in almost all cases ar- 
rested and practically cured. The en- 
tire community is interested in the 
school, and is giving it hearty sup- 
port. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The president of the 
Chicago board of education, James 
B. McFetrick, made some interesting 
suggestions for part-time school 
work in his recent inaugural address. 
He thinks it would work well to have 
teachers recommend pupils who on 
graduating from grammar school 
should get some high school work. 
Some arrangement could possibly be 
made whereby these pupils who 
could not afford to give up all their 
time to schooling might spend half a 
day in the school and the other half 
of the day at work, thereby getting in 
four years a two years’ high school 
course. An outcome of his plan 
might be a system of scholarships 
for deserving children in the gram- 
mar and high~schools, such as has 
been proposed in England and in one 
of the United States. ; 

The section on continuation 
schools Of home making offered 
these resolutions at the last annual 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality, which met here last 
November, and they were unani- 
mously adopted:— 

“Be it. resolved that the American 
Association for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality petition each 
state board of education to appoint a 
commission on continuation schools 
of home making, to consist of men 
and women technically qualified in 
home economics, sociology, school 
administration, and medicine, to 
study conditions and needs in the 
state, and to report efficient plans for 
meeting them through such continua- 
tion schools or classes, 

“Resolved, that such schools should 
be conducted wherever possible in 
model houses. or flats, in addition to 
classroom work; that care of infants, 
children, and the sick be practiced in 
connection with homes, day nurseries, 
asylums, hospitals, kindergartens, 


the same. 
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A PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENT 


of a New England City of 20,000 Population Voluntarily Wrote 
us Recently: 


Our bill for common school books in 1905 was $2,895; in 1906, 


$2,406; in 1907, $1,870; 1908, $1,306. 


Although at the present time we probably have twice as many 


books as in 1905, having recently adopted two or three expensive 
sets of books, our expense for 1910 was $2,493. It is scarcely an 


exaggeration to say that the inventory value of the books in Ig10 
was twice the amount in 1906, although the cost was practically 


I attribute nearly all of this saving to the use of the 
Holden Book Covers, Binders and Transparent Paper. 
Write for a copy of the complete letter—it is of interest to every 


school official. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mues c. secy. 


visiting nurses, children’s summer 
outings, or in other practical ways. 

“Resolved, that special effort be 
made to create day continuation 
schools, as well as or in preference to 
evening schools, and also to secure 
co-operation of employers in  ar- 
rangements for part-time schools. 

“Resolved, that the association be 
requested to continue the discussion 
of this topic at a future meeting.” 


CHARLESTON. Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman, superintendent of the train- 
ing department of the Eastern Illi- 
nois State Normal school here and 
author of the “Social Composition of 
the Teaching Population,” has ac- 
cepted a lectureship in education at 
the University of Illinois. He will 
remain at the normal school for the 
rest of this year. 

SPRINGFIELD. A commendable 
movement was set on foot at the 
State Teachers’ Association meeting 
held here late in December and a 
movement which would bring Illinois 
into line with several other states. 
The plan was for a reorganization of 
the state association so that all the 
various teachers’ associations in the 
state might be closely bound to- 
gether. The State Association meet- 
ing would necessarily be divided up 
into several sections. It is also sug- 
gested that a bulletin under the name 
of the “Illinois Teacher” be issued 
by the association, not to serve the 
purposes of a school journal, but in 
the form of a news letter “containing 
accounts of forward movements, 
things done, and things yet to be 
done.” 


WISCONSIN. 
OSHKOSH. “A square deal in 


education” was the slogan of the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation which was held in this city 
on February 9 and 10. This is the 
third successive year that the associa- 
tion has met in Oshkosh, and unless 
Green Bay makes a strong bid the 
convention will be here again in 1913. 
The two-days meeting was a very 
good one. The attendance was 
large, the welcome was most hearty, 
and the program was strong. Re- 
tardation and elimination were dis- 
cussed by the man who has done the 


most work on these subjects and who 
is best fitted of all our educators to 
discuss the problem, Dr. Avres of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Backward 
children are present in our schools 
to-day in large numbers for four 
reasons, according to Dr. Ayres. 
First, our courses of study have been 
unconsciously fitted to the needs of 
the bright children rather than to the 
needs of the average children. Sec. 
ond, irregular attendance has been 
too common. This cause could be 
largely remedied through the co- 
operation of parents. Third, boys 
and girls have been studying alike 
subjects which are better fitted for 
one than the other. Fourth, physical 
defectiveness, which has not been 
properly recognized, has caused a 
great deal of the backwardness. To 
help to a solution of all this Dr. 
Ayres suggested that, first, there be a 
complete study to learn the facts 
about present conditions; — secondly, 
there must be effective co-operation 
between school authorities, parents, 
and teachers; and thirdly, far more 
attention must be devoted to the in- 
dividual pupils physically and men- 
tally from the time they enter until 
they finish the grades. A _ different 
phase of the same problem was dis- 
cussed by the president of the N. E. 
A., Carroll G. Pearse. He outlined 
the probable solution of retardation 
and elimination in the light of what 
he has seen accomplished in different 
parts of Wisconsin. The great inter- 
est displayed in both these talks 
makes it evident that the teachers of 
this state are bound that there shall 
be “a square deal in education,” that 
every boy and girl shall have the best 
possible chance to get his or her full 
share of schooling and in the subjects 
which will make for a useful citizen. 
Throughout the section meetings in 
the afternoon of the first day the 
stimulating effect of these two talks 
was plainly seen. In the evening 
Jacob Riis of New York delivered 
his vivid and stirring talk on “Tony’s 
Hardships” before a packed house. 
The teachers could hardly have spent 
a more entertaining evening and one 
which was at the same time inspiring. 
The problem of handling boys was 
the subject of the morning address 
the next morning by Rev. William 
Byron Forbush, who thoroughly un- 
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derstands the “heart of a boy” as all 
must. realize who know of his work 
in Detroit. In the “normal” and 
graded school section three excellent 
speakers talked to an audience which 
was as large as the audiences in gen- 
eral sessions at_many conventions. 
President John F. Sims of the Ste- 
vens Point Normal school presided, 
and the other speakers were Superin- 
tendent Pearse and Professor F. N. 
Spindler of Stevens Point. Principal 
C. G. Stangal of Manitowoc was 
president of the college and = high 
school section where Dean Butler of 
the college of education of Chicago 
University, Principal A. B. O’Neil of 
the high school in this city, and Su- 
perintendent G. H. Landgraf of 
Marinette spoke to an audience of 
300 on the great opportunities the 
teacher has in shaping the personali- 
ties of their students. The rural 
school section, too, was very largely 
attended. In fact there has seldom 
been an association meeting in the 
state where there were such strong 
section meetings. At the last gen- 
eral session on Saturday morning 
the business meeting was conducted 
with dispatch under the direction of 
President Beeman of Neenah. On 
all sides there was unlimited praise 
of the expeditious way in which Su- 
perintendent Beeman had managed 
the convention. He arranged a pro- 
gram which was_ better than any 
could have hoped for; the programs 
went through without a hitch; ar- 
rangements were so carefully made 
that all the 1,100 teachers in attend- 
ance were comfortably taken care of; 
more than half of them were enter- 
tained on invitation at the same 
homes where they stayed last year. 
Credit is due all the local organiza- 
tions which so unselfishly gave time 
and money that the teachers might 
be well cared for. Next year the 
task of living up to the high standard 
set by this meeting will. fall on the 
shoulders of Superintendent McIver 
of Oshkosh, who was elected prest 
dent, and the other newly-elected of- 
ficers: Vice-President M. R. Stanley, 
Oconto; Secretary Miss Lydia Holl- 
man, Green Bay; Treasurer H. B. 
Patch, Oshkosh. “A square deal in 
education” was the theme of the last 
address of the convention, which was 
given by Professor Bolton of Iowa 
University. He advocated the teach- 
ing of trades in the schools, but there 
must be a close union between the 
trade subjects and culture branches 
in the curricula, he argued. A pure 
trade education is one sided. “Teach 
the children not only how to get a 
living, but how to live.” Never did 
the teachers of the northeastern sec- 
tion of Wisconsin go back to their 
school work more alive to the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of their 
profession. 


MISSOURL 

KIRKSVILLE. The last bulletin 
of the First District Normal school 
here on the subject of farm and 
household economics demonstrates 
the new fields for the activities of 
normal schools,—education for ser- 
vice it is styled in the bulletin. It is 
proposed to curtail in this normal 


school the old courges.in botany for 


botany’s sake, in chemistry for chem- 
istry’s sake, and in zoology for zool- 
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food values. Biology turns itself into 
a concrete study of practical bac- 
teriology; it reaches all the way from 
the yeast in the bread to the disease 
breeding germ in the well water and 
the food. The old course in physiol- 
ogy becomes a part of a course on 
sanitation, and so on. A half dozen 
departments can be combined under 
the one enlarged utilitarian depart- 
ment of farm and household econom- 
ics. One season’s experience at the 
school. gives..grounds for belief..that 
the experiment will prove successful. 
The bulletin is most instructive with 
its descriptive text and pictures. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. One of the 
changes at the State University 


which reminds one of the presence of 
the vigorous president at the institu- 
tion is the idea of vocational guidance 
for students. In the college the stu- 
dents are to be divided into groups 
according to the vocations they in- 
tend to adopt. At the head of each 
group there will be a dean to advise 
and to help the students to employ- 
ment after graduation. 

“Public schools teach the way t6 
happy marriages” was the way one of 
the Minneapolis dailies headlined the 
work of the domesti¢ science Classes 
in the Seward school. The way to 
happy marriages was good cooking. 
In January a luncheon was served by 
the girls in the eighth grade to the 
school directors and Superintendent 
Jordan. The following menu card 
gives the cost of the dinner per guest 
and shows that economy and delicacy 
and simplicity are the features of the 
instruction under Miss Ida M. Robin- 
son: Potage a la Rheune, three-quar- 
ters of a cent; croquettes, two and a 
half cents; potato baskets, one and 
one-fourth cents; buttered carrots, 
three-fourths of a cent; fruit salad, 
three and three-fourths cents; cheese 
straws, one cent; angel. food, two 
cents; lemon pudding, one cent; cof- 
fee, one cent; cream, one-half cent; 
sugar, one-fourth of a cent; almonds, 
two cents; rolls, three-eights of a 


cent; butter, one and one-fourth 
cents. 
INDIANA. 


SOUTH BEND. The January 
number of the South Bend School 
Bulletin is devoted to an exposition 
of the requirements and opportunities 
of the city high school. Such a state- 
Inent as this paper gives should be in 
the hands of all parents who intend, 
or should intend, that their children 
continue in school after the elemen- 
tary grades are finished. 


IOWA. 
IOWA CITY. The Iowa State 
University school of education now 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
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has an instructional staff of four 
members who devote their entire 
time to the teaching of courses in 
education.. The enrollment of the de- 
partment of education in the graduate 
college is forty; twenty-five of this 
number are in residence, the others 
doing their work in the summer Ses- 
sion, plus work in absentia. During 
the first semester of this year 245 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the depart- 
ment of education. With the new ad- 
ditions of the second semester and 
those of the summer session the total 
number of different students in the 
department during the entire year 
will approximate 400. 

DUBUQUE. With an idea of 
proving that elementary agriculttre 
courses can be given to advantage in 
city as well as in»rural high schools 
Superintendent Harris is to introduce 
a course for third and fourth-year pu- 
pils who care to take it up and who 
have the time. Emphasis will be 
placed upon vegetable gardening, 
cultivation of shrubs arid flowers, 
care of trees, landscape gardening, 
and fruit cultivation, and kindred 
phases of agriculture which are bound 
to give the children an appreciation 
of the opportunities of the soil. Mr. 
Reynoldson, an expert along these 
lines, has been secured, and it is in- 
tended that in connection with his 
high school work he will do some 
good work in helping along the de- 
velopment of the park system and the 
_¢ity trees. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The use of the school 
buildings by the board of health for 
instruction in the care of babies 
for girls and mothers who have 
babies in their charge has been rec- 
ommended by Superintendent ‘Mar- 
tindale. 


KENTUCKY. 
BOWLING GREEN. H. H. 
Cherry is the president of an impor- 
tant normal school which is located 
in this city. In size it is exceeded 
among normal schools of the country 
where the attendance is more than 
200 in the teachers’ training classes 
only by the state normal schools at 
Terre Haute, Ind., Ypsilanti, Mich., 
Cedar Falls, Ia. Normal, Ill, and 
Emporia, Kan. The per capita cost 
of maintenance at this, the Western - 
Kentucky State Normal school, is 
low, only $34, while the average for 
the twenty-six leading normal schools 
of the country is $58. The average 
per capita cost for the maintenance 
of all the public normal schools in the 
country is $83. Yet despite this eco- 
nomical management at President 
Cherry’s school he is facing what 
seems to be a serious crisis for the 


ogy’s sake. Botany fer-practical pur- 
poses becomes.a division of farm and 
garden crops. Chemistry takes prac- 
tical form in a study of commercial 
products, permanent soil fertility, and 


gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOS 1¢ 


A Chicago, 28 E Jackson Blvd. Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg 

Washington, Denver, Col. Berkeley, Cai., 2161 Shattuck 

Orangeburg 70 College St Los Angeles, Cai., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


4 Madison, Wisconsin e+ Tenth 
THE PARKER Spokane, Washington ** Year 


If available for a position in the West try 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1st National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. FRED DICK, Ex, State Sunt., Mgr 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
d Col 3 everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
a Bus "Western Othees, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Cerrespondence and"Personal Calls 


" THOUSAND: OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
TEACH ERS ° be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Sup?. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


.. Write Us To-Day, if you desire a 
position as Superintendent, Prin- 
WA cipal, or Teacher for any depart- 
/ COCKY. T EFACHERS ment of school work, in oe 
Western States. Wm. er; 

AGENCY \345GLENAR 


Some New Books. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
Free Will and Human Responsibility..........-. Horne The Macmillan Co., N- y. $1.50 
All the Children of all the People..............-. Smith 
Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Educa- mie 
sics...... 
of the high School in Massachusetts University, 
bes males ‘Herz Holz- warth (Ed.} American Book Co. 
High School Geo raphy (Parts I and II)......... Dryer be 
Second Year Latin for Sight-Reading........... Janes 
A Child’s Reader in Verse.. Eldridge 
Shiner, and Small wood D.C. Heath & Co., Boston —— 
Standardization of the Schools of Kansas....... Clement 
‘Numberland Harris and Waldo Scott, Foresman & Co. Y.— 
f the Berlin _ ET 


law, and of the Imperial Parliament 
to repeal any such law—financial or 
other—will be a check upon rash 
legislation. 


THE GERMAN REICHSTAG. 


The new German Reichstag was 
opened by the Kaiser in person. 
His speech from the throne gave no 
signs of any intention to modify the 
government’s policy because of the 
changed political complexion of the 
Reichstag. The Kaiser expressed 
the hope that the Imperial. finances 
the land-purchase and old-age pen- would be put upon a thoroughly 
sion schemes. The power of the sound basis by a strict adherence to 

Crown to refuse assent to any unjust the financial policy now in force. He 


school on account of a lack of funds. 
A strong case for the school is made 
out by the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
The splendid work of the school must 
goon. It remains for the legislature 
to make such provision for the 
school as is justified by its achieve- 
ment and its promise of accomplish- 
ment in the future. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Contin ued from’ page 213.) 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BuIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypen, M. A. 


TATE NOR*¥AL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gugical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. Aspury Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY& CO. 
The Reliable BELLS 


announced that the Imperial govern- 
ment would adhere to the old bases 
of its tariff policy; and, without en- 
tering into details, he announced that 
measures would be submitted for the 
purpose of maintaining and strength- 
ening both on land and sea the de- 


fensive power of the German people. F 


The close division of parties in the 
Reichstag was shown by the fact that 
while the leader of the Clerical Cen- 
tre party, Dr. Peter Spahn, defeated 
August Bebel, the Socialist leader, 
for president by a vote of 196 to 175, 
a Socialist was elected first vice- 
president by a vote of 188 to 174. 


CULTIVATING GERMAN 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Viscount Haldane, the British sec- 
retary of war, has been making a 
visit in Berlin, and while pains have 
been taken to represent the visit as 
purely private, there is little reason 
to doubt that it was made with the 
serious purpose of doing something 
to promote better feeling and more 
cordial relations between the two 
countries. Various rumors assign 
different purposes to the visit. One 
rumor connects it with the vexed 
question of the Bagdad railway; an- 
other represents it as having to do 
with a proposed restriction of arma- 
ments; and still another regards it as 
having a bearing upon proposed ces- 
sions to Germany in South Africa 
and a considerable enlargement of 
German influence and colonization in 
that region. Whether any of these 
conjectures are right or not, it is felt 
that such a visit, just at this time, 
may do much to reduce existing irri- 
tation in both countries. 


A COMPLETE ABDICATION. 


The twelfth of February,—Lin- 
coln’s birthday—will be memorable 
in the history of China as the day on 
which the Manchu dynasty pro- 
claimed its abdication of the throne 
of China, and its acceptance of the 


saul republic. Without reserve or quali- 


fication or any demands for itself, the 
dynasty proclaimed these momentous 
changes, and added to them its full 
approval of all the conditions agreed 
upon between Premier Yuan and the 
republican representatives. Follow- 
ing upon this, Premier Yuan issued 
a manifesto assuming the title “The 
Fully Empowered Organizer of the 
Republic,” and requested the powers 
to recognize him as president pleni- 
potentiary of the republic. Three 
days later, Provisional President Sun 
Yat Sen took himself out of the way 
in a touching and magnanimous let- 
ter of resignation; and the national 
assembly at Nankin by a unanimous 
vote elected Yuan Shi Kai president 
of the republic. These are trans- 
formations so swift and sweeping 
that it is almost impossible to realize 


them. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Adele Ritchie will make her first 
vaudeville appearance in Boston at 
B. F. Keith’s theatre next week. 
Miss Ritchie is known on the legiti- 
mate stage as “The Dresden China 
Prima Donna” on account of her 
dainty type of blonde beauty;wShe 
will sing a number of new and catchy 
songs. Another star will be George 
W. Wilson, the old Boston Museum 
Stock Company favorite. Mr.” Wil- 
son will present a comedy entitled 
“Back Pension,’ written especially 
for him by Robert H. Davis. “The 
Vassar Girls” is a musical act of un- 
usual novelty and merit, composed.of 
ten crack musicians from the  Fa- 
dettes orchestra. Other features will 
be John and Mae Burke; George 
Spink and Pauline Welch, novelty 
singers and dancers; Ward Brothers, 
the boys with the monocle; and 
Martine Brothers on the bounding 
table. 


Greatest Sale in History. 


An order just secured by the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company from 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 

any for 10,000 Underwood machines 
is the largest purchase of its kind in 
business history and breaks all ree- 
ords. 

The innovation of day and night 
letter service, at reduced prices, and 
the great increase in business in con- 
sequence, made necessary the maugu- 
ration of more progressive méthods 
in the transcription of all messages 
received over Western Union wires. 
The proposition of purchasing the 
machines was put up to a committee 
some months ago. This committee 
took into consideration not only the 
necessity for the purchase of type- 
writers, but the practical and mechan- 
ical merits of all machines, The re- 
sult was a report to the company in 
favor of the purchase and the adop- 
tion of the machine just ordered. 
Within a year every telegram, and 
particularly the day and night letter- 
grams received over the Western 
Union wires, will be typewritten. 
When the method is fully in force it 
is expected that a vast improvement 
will be apparent. 

The machines are to be delivered 
from Hartford, the home of the Un- 
derwood, to the various telegraph of- 
fices. The purchase, because of its 
importance and size, has caused a 
sensation in typewriter circles and 
great gratification on the part of the 
army of operators who are handling 
the telegrams of the world. 


WHAT HE- WANTED. 


A disheveled man rushed into the 
police station one afternoon and 
shouted for vengeance. 

“I was hit by an automobile about 
five minutes ago, and the number of 
the car was 4,265,” he sputtered. “I 
can prove that he was exceeding the 
Speed limit, and I want him stopped.” 

“You want a warrant for his ar- 
test?” 

“Warrant! I should say not! What 
good would a warrant do me at the 
tate he was going. What I really 
want is extradition papers.”—Har- 
per’s Monthly. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


PLACES oee a waiting for superior teachers in an Agency like ours. On May 


il, Miss R——-, who has been teaching in the Latin Department at 
Mt. Holyoke for two years, registered with us. The moment her record came in, we recog- 


n zed @ superior eandidate or the position in Batavia. for which we had not found the 
right qualifications of personality, schol- ARE demanded. “Here is just the woman 
arship, and experience which the place you want," we wrote Sup’t. Kennedy, and 
at the same.time we wrote Miss R——, “Here ig just the place for you.” Miss RKR-— 
visited Batavia, and wrote us: “| haye been elected at Batavia at a salary of $750. and ¥ 
thank you very much for your efforts in my behalf. r 


mission.” Candidates like these who join our WAITING 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New Y 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. ae 


Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Cotieges 
00 

and FO EIGN erior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, ama 

ae ‘or every department o: truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal. op 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Now York, Est. 1888 


netice f itions. Takes pride in t, reli fi. work. 
or r rompt, reliable work. ele h 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted [or department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Scbooleand Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sym 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For furtler 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & OO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


, Denver, Cole. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIE, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
ta Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cas 

© for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superio: agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. Services free to schoo! off cisis 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
gi10-g11 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplice Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachere in Cbtaining 
. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


WINSHIP 


We have unequaled facilities for 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY Long DistanceTelephone. 
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R 
FIRST READER 
SECOND READER 
THIRD READER 


THE AUTHORS 8re HOMER P. LEWIS, superintend- 
ent of schools at Worcester, Mass., and ELIZ. R. LEWIS. 


THE BOOKS—Both the text and the illustrations of 
these books appeal to the child. The lessons are based upon 
Standard literature. The vocabularies are not overcrowded, 
and as far as possible they are phonetic, especially is this 
true with reference to the lower numbers. 


THE METHOD—Believing that teachers will have the 
largest measure of success in the teaching of any subject 
when they exercise their own good common sense, un- 
hampered by fanciful methods, the authors of these Readers 
have seen fit to present only properly graded lessons, allow_ 
ing teachers to use that method which will best meet exist- 
ing conditions. 


The authors have no faith in the ‘‘painless methods” so 
earnestly sought after by many teachers. Knowing that the 
process of eduvation consists in overcoming obstacles, they 
have not smoothed away all difficulties from the path of the 
pupil. It is hoped, however, that enough has been done to 
enable the child to grasp the thougbt with sufficient ease to 
lead to that naturalness of expression which is the soul of 
good reading. 


Correspondence Solicited 


. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


February 22, 1912 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercia! teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 


Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 


vocational efficiency depends. 


has produced, 


To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 


/ 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 


cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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